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Ir has often been faid that the ftudy 
of the Latin and Greek poets and 
hiftorians in early life has contributed 
very much to promote immorality and 
infide lity, by reprefenting the groffeft 
vices not only of men, but of the hea- 
then Gods, in popular and pleafing 
colours. This opinion was tauzht by 
the celebrated George Pafor, and 
publifhed by him in the preface to 
his Greek Lexicon, in the year 1626. 
The title of this work is ** On the 
right education of youth.” I fend 
you herewith a tranilation of it, and 
beg you would give it a place in your 
Ww ‘eekly 1 Magazine. It is earneftly 
recieamendadl to the ferious perufal of 
parents, {choolmatters, profeflors and 
truftees of colleges, and above all, to 
minifters of the gofpel of ail denomi- 
nations. A. Be 


—_—- 


George Pasor to the friendly reader. 
JESUS Chrift, our Saviour and 
Head, faid to holy Peter, O reader 
who loveft God (John xxi, 15.) “ Si- 
mon, fon of Jonas, loveft thou me 
more than thefe ?”” He anfwers, ** Yea 
Lord thou knoweft that I Jove thee.” 
He fays to him “ Feed my @ambs,” 
among whom children are to be num- 
bered. | And he faid thefe thing's not 
onlv to Peter, but alfo to the reft of 
the Apoftles, and to all the minifters 
of the word, one after another, as to 
the true fucceflors of the Apofties. 
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They are true teachers who love 
Chrift and his lambs. Chrift hath faid, 
** Simon, fon of ite loveft thou 
me?” in which expreflions the Saviour 
manifefts that nothing can be more 
lifelefs than thofe teachers who for- 
mally philofophize only from the 
motive of reward, who are eager to 
win riches rather than fouls. Cer- 
tainly it becomes a tutor tobe difpofed 
towards his pupils as a father towards 
his fons. 

If the patriarch Jacob who had the 
charge of fheep, pafied fleeplefs nights, 
feeding flocks deftitute of reafon, in 
order to give an account to men, atid 
fuffered heat, cold, and all the un- 
certainty of the weather, left any of 
the flock fhould periith; how much 
more then, does it become the 
teachers of fchools and academies, 
{tationed not over animals void of rea- 
fon, and who are not about to givean 
account to men but to God, to wath 
for youth. For Chrift bath not pur- 
chafed thefe with filver and gold, but 
with his own blood (Ads x, 28.) The 
angels of whom always behold the 
face of his heavenly father. 

But, what ought preceptors to teach 
in {chools, as well as in the feminaries 
of the church? Lye Saviour fays, 
(Matt. xxviii, 20-) ** Teaching them 
to obferve all rales whatfoever I 
have commanded you.” 

Thefe words are addreffed not only 
to the bifhops of the churches, to the 
elders and minifters, but alfo to sedo- 
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them. It is lawful to commit fornica- 
tion, to deceive, to injure others in 
war, to drink and to be IJuftful, be- 
caufe thefe things are pr adtifed by 
the Gods.” 

The life of the Gods is to us fome- 
thing like a law. Indeed every perfon 
readily conceives that nothing allures 
to imitation more than the example 
of the Gods. They are regarded as 
completely blefled, and all pant to 
obtain fimilar felicity. Virgil writes 
impiouily in his 7th Aneid, v. 660. 

«¢ Mifta Deo mulier.” 

If ahe Gods indulge promifcuous 
venery, ther do not furpafs irrational 
animals, nay, they are more brutal 
than the bruces themfelves. My foul 
fhudders, and piety herfelf, forbids 
fpeaking much of thefe abominations, 
Euripides writes better: he fays: “ If 
the Gods practifed vices, they could 
not be Gods.’”’ Homer and his com- 
panions, who have recorded fuch de- 
te{table actions of the Gods, have de- 
monftrated moft evidently to pofterity, 
that they were real atheifts. 

Ariftotle very judicioufly obferves, 
that it is of the utmoft confequence 
to accuftom children from their infan- 
cy “ to do this, or fly that, {ince a de- 
praved habit becomes another nature. 
Wool, at firft, does not eafily refign 
its colour. The memory of aoys. is 
foft and pliant, and whatever is once 
imbibed, in early age, deep as an en- 

graving, remains forever.” 

Read Piato(in lib. de rebus pub. 2.) 
where he fays, when exprefsly reafon- 
ing on this fubject, that the fabulous 
ftories of the poets, which reprefent 
the Gods as carrying on war with 

each other,and fome divinities as con- 
triving frares for the reft, are not to 
be secniends into a city. That neither 
the folly of Homer, nor of any other 
poet, who treats of the Gods fhould be 
peat Particularly that thole idle tales 
be difregarded which Homer has in- 
vented refi pecting the battles of the 
Gods, w hether they be taken alle- 
gorically or not. For youtn, he 
adds, cannot. diftinguifh what is 
fpoken allegorically, from real fac; 
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but, whatever fentiments they have 
often received, are treafured up in 
their minds, and are with dithcuity 
fupplanted. 

This fame Plato (in Theage) 
{peaks judicioufly: I know not, fays 
he, any thing that can give to a pa- 
rent, endow ied with a found judgment, 
more anxiety, than the preferving of 
a fon from the influence of thefe va- 
nities. Plutarch obferves, (on the 
Education of Youth) that this fame 
perfon ferioufly admonifhes that nurfes 
be prohibited from relating any kind 
of foolifh tales to children, left in in- 
fancy their.tender minds fhould be- 


come ftained with fottifhnefs and de-* 


pravity, 
lato too “de legibus N.) advifes 

that poets be not permitted to babble. 
whatever they pleafed, left, fpeaking 
contrary to the laws they might injure 
the city. If Plato forbade that poets 
fhould prate over and diffeminate, 
mere follies, repugnant to the laws, 
how much lefs ought our poets to, be 
permitted to propagate or compefe, 
what is contrary to the Scriptures, 
which are divinely infpired ? 

Thefe excellent admonitions. aré 
of more value than gold. © Mary 
tutors in their inftruCtions conc@ivé, 
that it is of greater confequefite to 
explain who Jupiter, Vulcan,. Nep- 
tune, Saturn, &c. were fuppofed to 
have been, than to teach who Jefus 
Chrift is; as though it were of 


confequence to be acquainted with: 


fuch a fubject, they pats it almoft in 

filence, Thus they who ought to de- 

molilh the empire of Satan, ignoran tly 
eftablith it. 

Princes illy endure, nay they are 
exceedingly difpleafed with him who 
circulates a. falfe report refpefing 
them, and dire& that fuch an one as 
a deceiver, be delivered to punifh- 
ment. If the honour of princes be 
thus fecured, how much more folicitous 
fhoula we be to fpeak of God as be- 
comes his divine character. 

We have already declared, that 
God is not known from heathen wri- 
ters. We may fubjoin here, it is im- 
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lastic teachers. In{chools the lambs 
are fed, but in churches the fheep. 

Jehovah expreisly ge the fame 
on all tutors, grace s, mothers, &c. 
faying (Deut. vi, 6, 7) “ pe hefe 
Words, which I command thee this 
day, fhalt be in thine heart. 

*‘ And thou fhalt teach them dili- 

ntly unto thy children, and fhalt 
talk of them when thou fitteft in thine 
houfe, and when thou walkeft by the 
way, and when thou lieft down, and 
when thou rifeft up.” &c. 

Here we have a moft evident com- 
mand of God, to contemn which, 
would be the groffeft wickednefs.— 
But all thofe teachers reje&t it, who 
regardlefs of the facred fcriptures, ex- 
plain j in {fchools the idle ftories of the 
poets. Alas! the time whofe worth 
ought to be ineftimable, fuch relators 
of fables confume! 

I will endeavour in a brief manner 
to demonitrate (provided you attend 
to the importance of the inquiry) that 
thefe, therefore, err as much in the 
education and inftruction of boys and 
youilg men, as the heaven is diftant 
from the earth. 

* And that I may begin witha defi- 
nition of the {chools. 

if it be proper in Chriftian fchools 
to teach wifdom and virtue, it follows 
that we ought to teach the precepts 


of the New Teftament, and that the 
falfehoods of the heathen be difre- 
garded, 


For, what is true wifdom? Doubt- 
les it is, that we fhould know God 
and ourfelves, and that we fhould 
worlhip him aright whom we acknow- 
ledate as God. But we cannot know 
God from the heathen volumes which 
molt{chools to this day commonly ufe. 

Such authors as have believed ina 
plurality of Gods, have fabled many 
things concerning them. Accuftomed 
to {wear and to vow in the names of 
falfe divinities, the true God cannot 
A blind guide 
t, himfelf and 
I am not 
abx nut to {pe uk of that greateft of my ite- 
ries,the Holy Trinity, refpecting which 


be known from them. 
precipitate ; into the pi 


' rs } 
tie w: inagerers ne lead Se 


the heathens are more filent than the 
fifhes themlelves. For God hath fuf- 
fered the nations to walk in their own 
ways (Aéts xiy, 16.) and hath not 
vouchfated to them the vifitation 
made by the prophets. Flefh and 
blood have not revealed a fubject fo 
myiterious, but our Father who is in 
heaven. 

Homer, Hefiod, Pindar, Ariftopha- 
nes, Virgil, Horace, and the reft of 
the mytholigifts who knew not the 
only true God, have not been able to 
fpeak truths refpedting him. They, 
indeed, proceed to fuch a degree of 
impiety and madnefs as to invent fuch 
crimes refpecting a deity, as I bluth to 
relate in the prelence of youth. They 
feign fuch gods and goddeffes as citi- 

ens of a pure republic fhould never 
fuffer. Of thefe offenders again{t the 
living God, Palingenus writes moft 
faithfully when he fays : 
“« In celo est meretrix, in celo est turpis 
adulter.”” 

‘« Vile proftitutes in Heaven appear, 

‘* And bale adulterers are there.” 

Indeed, he conjectures not unwifely 
that, influenced by Satan they had 
contrived fuch abfurdities,and formed 
fuch fictitious relations, that, they 
might give occalion to men to be 
wanton, to indulge their lufts, and in 
a word to become fons of diffipation. 
Man is already depraved by nature, 
this is to deprave him {till more. 
This I fay is to add fuel to the fie. 

Since we all by natureare too much 
difpofed and inclined to every error, 
thoughts like the following would 
readily intrude themfelves. 

“ Tf our pocts (whom we juftly ve- 
nerate as men divinely infpired, and ds 
the interpreters of the Gods) tell us, 
that Saturn was fo voracious as to de- 
vour infants, that Jupiter accuftomed 
himfel£to promifcuous incelt, that the 
Gods Were at variance in inteftine 
commotions among themfelves, that 
they devoured human fleth, that they 
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. 


rolled themfelves inthe mire of various 
fcandalous crimes; it follows, that 
theie fins are not fo aie enormous, 
fince our great exemplars perpetrated 
them. 
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trious PENN, to fome more fortunate 
rival; and with it, that wealth which 
is attendent thereon. 

Our intereft then, as a commercial 
city, independent of every other con- 
fideration, fo forcibly points out to us 
the neceflity of deviling {peedily fome 
effectual means for preventing the 
return of that dreadful difeafe, that it 
is devoutly to be hoped, all meafures 
tending to have that effect, may be 
profecuted with the moft fpirited zeal, 
the moft unremitting ardour. The 
leffon, ve the comparative ftate- 
ment *be mentioned, holds forth 
for our inftruétion, is of fo awful and 
momentous a nature, as to claim 
the ferious attention of every perfon 
interefted in the happinefs and welfare 
of the ftate of Pennfylvania in general, 
and of the city of Philadelphia in par- 
ticular. Tearneftly wifh it may be 
viewed in that light by thelegiflature, 
the city corporation, the magiftrates, 
by all whofe duty it peculiarly is to 
watch over the public profperity, and 
guard us from evil, and by every per- 
fon whofe means and opportunities 
may enable him to contribute to the 
public weal. _ 

Upon thefe do I catf,o be vigilant, 
to refle&t and to a€t; and above all to 
exert themfelves before tMe enemy 
fhall make another attack. Procrasti- 
nation may be destruction to the me- 
tropolis, and supineness may lead the 
angel of death once more to our doors. 
Should this be the cafe, the wealth, 
the commerce, and the manufaétures 
of Philadelphia, will, perhaps, be no 
more: at leaft, it will require many 
profperous years of peace and induftry 
to recover from the injury which it 
muft inevitably receive by a return of 
the Yellow Fever. 

Thefe reflections, which arofe from 
obferving the decline of our commerce 
during the Jaft year, are fubmitted 
with diffidence to thofe, whofe pro- 
vince it is to confider the fubjeét, and 
provide a remedy for the evil, by one 
whofe folicitude for the happinefs and 
welfare of Philadelphia, is ardent and 
finceres A& CITIZEN. 


For the Weekly Magazine. 
ON OPINIONS. 
OPINIONS are various. Moft men 


lay claim to fome one. As their own 
do they utter it; and, as if it were 
not poffible to be derived from any 
other fource. Should we inveftigate 
this claim, I imagine we fhall find it 
otherwife. 

All opinions, I conceive, are necef- 
farily the confequents of a train of an- 
tecedents; and as the latter are inde- 
pendent, fo the former can only be 
confidered as a corollary of rea- 
fon. 

Opinions alfo owe their exiftence to 
another fourée. Every man before he 
is able to pafs an opinion on any fub- _ 
je&t, muft poffefs information relative ° 
thereto. This information cannot be 
be innate ; its fources are fpread 
abroad throughout fociety. To them 
muft he refer; and from them muft 
he draw thofe inferences, and make 
thofe deductions, which fofm the opi- 
nion he claims.’ In doing this, greater 
or lefs exertions of his reafon are re- 
quifite. 

But from whence did he derive his 
reafon? All men are influenced by 
the operation of external caufes and 
events. Be thefe as they may, his rea- 
fon will afflume a like appearance. 
Thus, then, education forms his rea> 
foning principles. Agreeable to his 
reafon will his opinion be. ‘Aithoufand 
others will, perhaps, poffefs the fame; 
and alfo a thoufand others differ from. 
it. Whence comes this? From the 
fame fources. No man can bring into 
the world with him an opinion, unlefs 
he alfo bring with him the fubjed, the 
information, and the deductions of 
reafon.. If it were otherwife, we 
fhould all think alike. ; 

Thus, then, it follows, that no man 
can be faid to poffefs an opinion of 
hisown; that reciprocal acknowledge 
ments are due to each other for what 
we know; and that however plaufible 
our claims are to originality, they are 
not juft. 
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poilible he fhould be known from 
them. The volumes of the poets con- 
tain nothing refpecting the fall of 
Adam, nothing refpeéting our difobe- 
dience and depravity, who were in the 
loins of Adami. nothing refpecting 
creation and eternal life. When fub- 
jects of this nature have occurred, 
they have interwoven and cabeuved 
them fo palpably, by their fabulous 
comments, that the truth itfelf, a 
fhadow of which they received from 
the old teftament fathers, is fufpected 
by infidels of falfehood. 

They propofe nothing about the 
regeneration of man, and falvation by 
Chrift alone. The apoftle tells us that 
preaching Chrift, was @elivering a 
doctrine, which to “ the Greeks 
feemed foolifhnefs.” ‘ The natural 
man _receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God: for they are foolifh- 
nefs unto him; neither can he know 
them, becaufe they are {piritually 
difcerned.” (1 Cor. ii, 14-) 

fom Acts xxvi, 24, it appears, 
tWat Feftus ao a a Paul, when 
reafoning ‘on the refurreCtion of the 


" dead, and on the righteous judgment 
of y with exclaiming; 


“« Paul, 

mué® learhing hath made chee eat 
Thi doétrine appeared to Feftus a 
Epeciés of infanity. All the heathens 
who Wrote before the incarnation of 
Chrift, whofe volumes we admire, 
were natural men, impioufly walking 
jn their idolatries. It is therefore not 
to be wondered at, that they were ig- 
norant of say teeties which at that time 
lay buried in filence among the nations. 

[To be Continued. ] 


me 
For the Weekly Magazine. 
Iw the laf number of your. Maga- 


zine, under the article Intelligence, 
J obferved a comparative ftatement of 
the exports of the United States for 
the years 1797 and’ 1798. By this 
ftatement it appears that the exports 
from the {tate of Pennfylvania for the 
former of thofe years amounted to 
11,446,296dollars; while thofe of the 
latter year were only to the value of 


8,915,463 dollars. This aftonifhing 
defalcation, excited in my mind no 
inconfiderable furprize; and I was 
naturally led to feek the caufe. At 
firft, 1 fuppofed it might be owing to 
the embarraffments of trade, and the 
ftate of our public affairs. But of the 
fallacy of this conjecture, I was foon 
Sic for it appears that the 

geregate of the exports of the United 
cates for the year 1798, exceed by 
more than ten millions of dollars the 
amount of the former year. True it 
is, we are told this excefs is owing in 
fome degree, to about 10,600 *hhds. 
more of tobacco having been exported 
this year than the laft. But that this 
does not account for the failure of the 
Pennfylvania, exports while thofe of 
the Union at large have increafed, i is 
fufficiently evadent from this circum- 
ftance, that thofe of New-Hampfhire, 
Maffachufetts and New-York, have 
been much greater during 1798, than 
they were during 1797, and from nei- 
ther of thefe ftates can it be fuppofed 
that tobacco to any great amount was 
exported. Soine other caufe therefore 
was neceflary to folve this interefting 
queftion, nor was I long in difcovering 
what I thought the real one. 

Within the period of five years, 
our unhappy city has thrice been 
vifited with the Yellow Fever. The 
laft was much the moft violent and 
deftructive ; foas to occafion an almoft 
total and univerfal fufpenfion of com- 
merce, and to this caufe do I attribute 
the failure in our exports. Should 
this opinion be correét, and that it is, 
I have little doubt, we muft foon ex- 
pect to fee our fifter ftates on both 
fides of us,exporting (to the detriment 
of our fhipping intereft) thofe articles 
which are produced in Pennfylvania, 
fhould we unfortunately be vifited 
with another Yellow Fever. Nor will 
the fhipping intereft alone feel its 
effets. Our farmers, manufacturers, 
and Jabourers will all be fevere fuffer- 
ers by this awful calamity, while the 
emporium of commerce in the weftern 
world will be transferred from that 
city which was founded bv the illuf- 
trious 
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Origin of 


But they firft put their wives for three 


years to the rial ; and then indulged 
themfelves in their embraces no more 
than was neceflary for the procreation 
of children. The marriage bed was 
therefore chafte and undefiled. The 
generality however remained in a 
fing rle flate , as dreading the infidelity 
of th 1eir wives from fuch a behaviour; 
and the domieftic broils that watta 
naturally enfue upon the bregth of 
their vows-Tne moft auftere, though 
not the moft numerous part .of the 
Effenes pj out their days in: Egyp- 
tian defarts, there leading a filent and 
painful life, for ferving the deity in 
fuller compofure of fpirit. Thofe, on 
the other hand, who dwelt in Jodea 
and Paleftine, and whofe namber 
amounted to four thoufand perfons, 
bore implicitly the yoke of the Jewilh 
ceremonial. 

The Effenes in general had no 
inflience whatever on the predomi- 
nant religion and conftitution of the 
Jews. Probably this may be the rea- 
fon that they are never once mention- 
ed by Jefus, though by their fandati- 
monious ritual, which was partly of 
their own invention and partly copied 
from the heathen philofophers, they 
mifled the imagination of feeble-mind- 
ed men to take a way to heaven which 
led directly from it. 

The Therapeutes, formed, like the 
Effenes, a Jewith fet, that had its 
rifein Egypt. They, like them, after 
their return under Ptolemy Philadel- 
ser ferved the God of their fathers 
in the plains of Judea. They after- 
wards {pread themfelves far more 
numeroutly 1 in other countries ypr mici- 
pally 1 in E zypt, and efpeci: ally} in the 
city of Alexandrias Their doctrine 
and their lives had a loftier and far 
more fanatical aim, and conlequently 
were far better calculated for oe 
fultry meridian; for they departed 
much farther both from the = of 
Mofes, and the dictates of found 
reafon. Replete with unnatural infpi- 
raticns and fuperftitious dreams, they 
abandoned their wives, their children 
and poffeifions, and formed a fociety 
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diftin® from:the reft of mankind, liv- 
ing moftly "on the celebrated moun- 
tains of Nitria, the abode in after 
times of fo many Chriftian fanatics. 
Here, while they practifed the moft 
rigid exercifes of an imaginary piety, 
they ftudied metaphytics, aftronomy, 
and poetry, after the principles laid 
down by Pythagoras. 

The Chriftian religion was brought 
into Egypt by the evangelift Mark. 
He towed the feed of his gofpel in 
Alexandria, where it yielded Egyp- 
tian fruit. That mankind fhould live 
ufefully to each other in fociety, was 
the grand purpofeof Jefus in hisdivine 
religion ; the way to the fummit of 
moral pe srfe Fon | lay, according to his 
doctrine, in a faithful perfeverance in 
focial virtue. But this feemed infuf- 
ficient to the Chriftians of Egypt.* De- 
termined in all things to go farther 
than Chrift, they looked down with 
difdain on his fovereign idea of moral 
perfection, and refolved to furpafs it, 
They are even accufed by an eminent 
hiftortan of the church, with glorying 
in nothing fo much, as in having found 
out the art of enriching a religion, 
which they even held for divine, with 
inventions of their own, and ia rifing 
fuperior to the precepts it enjoined; 
that accordingly they ftruck into a 
path, which by new and rugged turn- 
ings, carried them far from the high 
road of vice, and therefore led them 
more furely to their aim, than the 
path pointed out by that delegate of 
God. They forgot all the duties to- 
wards human foie ty ; the inftitutions 
of the Creator were overthrown, and 
the bounties of heaven ungratefully 
defpife d. From the whole fpirit of 
thole times, trom the pre valent way 
of thinking, and from all the contem- 
porary hiftorians, it is plainly appa- 
rent that the Egyptian Chriftians 
thought themfelves wifer than the 
godlike founder of the religion they 
poffeffed. 

So much the more approbation did 
they find among the mafs of this in- 
dolent and atrabilious race, who had 
already a natural averlion to. all the 
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ORIGIN OF MONACHISM. 
[By Dr. Zimmerman. } 


UNDER the burning fky, and in 
the frightful waftes of Africa and 
Afia we perceive mankind to be born 
either with a ftronger impulfe to foll- 
tude, from melancholy, or with a 
greater propenfity to reft, from indo- 
lence, than in countries where the 
head is lels heated, and the body not 
rendered fo fomnolent by the fervour 
of the fun. 

Yet, how happily foever fuch mul- 
titudes of monafteries fprung up in 
the Eaft during the gloomy night of 
univerfal barbarifm; though northern 
bodies may be fo muchbetse built 
for the aufterities of the Wronattic life: 
yet it will not amount to a proof that 
climate has any influence on the pro- 
penfity to folitude. What in Africa 
and A fia climate alone may be able to 
effe& in favour of monachifm, the 
pleafing profpe& of pampering a fa- 
cred paunch in the plentiful houfes of 
God, at the expenfe of old fuperftitious 
matrons and {inners of quality, may 
produce under a northern fky. 

The irrefiftible impulfe to folitude 
in Africa and Afia, muft hower firft be 
proved, before we enter on the invefti- 
gation of its proximat- caufes. The 
manifold and complicated occafions to 
it, muft be claffed accerding to their 
firft rife and their inward effects; it 
mnuift be fhewn, that {warms of monks 
and hermits originated in the defarts 
of Egypt, as infe&is from the i impreg- 
nased mud of the Nile. Jews and 
Chriftians, Heathens and Mohamme- 
dans, poffefs in thofe. countries fo 
many qualities in common, that the 
extafies of divine inipiration are not 
ealily difcernible from human enthu- 
fiafm and the tranfports of fanatical 
frenzy. 

Little republics of folitaries fprung 
up in early times among the Jews, 
after the venerable examples of Elifha 

and Elijah, and the fons ‘of the pro- 
phets; who built themd felves huts o: 
the-banks of the Jordan, forfook the 
noife and tumult of towns, and lived 
upon herbs: and that of Jonadab, the 


Monachism. 


fon of Rechab, and his children, who 
all dwelt in the wildernefs. 

Fable or conjecture nearly fills the 
firft chapters of every hiftory. It is 
thought, that, upon the firft deftruc- 
tion of the temple, fome fcattered 
Jews took their flight to wafte and 
folitary places; and there, on account 
of their privation of public worfhip, 
pafied their lives in contemplation, 
according to the much more ancient 
practice of the Egyptians, with which 
they muft neceffarily have been well 
acquainted, Probably, in procefs of 
time, thefe Jews might ‘a. to be- 
lieve, agreeably to.a maxim of long 
Geadeine’ in Egy pt, that, without tem- 
ples and altars, in ferenity. of mind 
and compofure of heart, mankind 
might bring a pure and acceptable 
offering to Jehovah their God. Pro- 
bably this belief, at firlt confined toa 
few, might afterwards become a ge- 
neral doftrine; as we readily recom- 
mend to others what we practife 
ourfelves. Probably, this mode of 
life, once adopted and admired, might 
be agreeable to the Jews even in bet- 
ter times; and thence grow up into 
that fet which blended the maxims 
of Pythagoras with the law of Mofes. 
Certain it is, that the Effenes witha 
fect of Fews who devoted themfeives 
to folitude and contemplation, who 
borrowed much from the heathens and 
moftly from the Pythagoreans, and 
were perpetually extending themfelves 
over Syria, Paleftine, and Egypt. 

The dogmas and opinions of the 
Effenes were not every where alike. 
But they all agreed in this, that 
rational worfhip confifts in filence and 
contemplation: that, by a ftri ad 
herence to virtue, man renders him- 
felf agreeable to the deity; but to 
this virtue he muft adapt himfelf by a 
feverity of regimen, and other prepa- 
rativese One clafs of the Effenes were 
called Theoretics; thefe paffed their 
days in retirement, and continual me- 
ditation. Another fet of them were 
termed Practics; and lived in fociety 
among themfelves. Some of the latter 
were even not averle to marriage. 


But 
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mortal mind from the incumbrances 
of matter. That the only path thatled 
up to the deity, or the only means that 
could give new opinions tothe afpiring 
foul, whied had been much impaired, 
was by the mortification of the fenfes 
and the paflions, and unremitted pro- 
fecution and contemplation of eternal 
truth. ‘That the genuine faze never 
once beftowed a thought from his 
earlieft infancy, on the way that con- 
duced to fenates or tribunals, or other 
places of public refort. He heard and 
faw nothing @f written or unwritten 
laws or national decrees; and contefts 
or rivalfhip about public offices and 
pofts of honour, never entered his 
head, any more than great banquets 
and convivial affemblies. He knew 
nothing of the hiftory of his country, 
either ancient or modern, and had never 
once obferved, that he knew nothing of 
it. Fie renounced all this, not out of 
vanity, not with a view to boaft of his 
ignorance, but from the full perfuafion 
that they were all emptinefs and 
vanity, undeferving of a moment’s 
attention. The wife man abides and ; 
converfes with his fellow-citizens, ac- 
cording to the body alone, his mind is 
always hovering around, neither de- 
fcending below the earth, nor foaring 
aloft to the fkies, for prying into the 
nature of each particular being. But, 
is he fummoned to anfwer’ at the bar 
of juftice, or to difcourfe to the peo- 
ple, it cafts him into the greateft per- 
plexity, and he is juft like Thales, 
who, on falling into the ditch, became 
an object of derifion to the loweft of 
the populace; as he abfolutely knows 
nothing of what belones to common 
life, or lies before the feet of ordinary 
men. He contemns elevation of rank, 
immenfe poffeflions extending through 
various countries, nobility and anti- 
guity of defcent, enormous treafures 
accumulated from remote anceftors, 
as the toys of children, of which no 


heaven-born f{pirit can ever be proud. 
Laftly, he ridicules all arts and fcien- 
ces asidle tales,except fuch as nies 
him, how heanay efc ape as quickly a 
poffible out of this tranfitory , earth! V; 
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impure abode into a hetter worlds 
where there is no change, no afcenty 
and confe -que ently no decienfion. 


[ To de Continued, | 
art tae 
STORY OF DON JUAN. 
[From Cumberland’s Obferver. } 
{ Concluded from page 187.] 


THE judges feemed now confound- 
ed, and for a time abftained fromany” . 
farther interrogatories, debating the 
matteramonefithemfelves by whifpers; 
when one of them obferved to the 
prifoner, that according to his confef- 


_ fion, he had faid the did die by poifon, 


and yet by the anfwers he had now 
given, it fhould feem as if he meant 
to acquit every perfon, on whom fuf- 
picion could poilibly reft; there was, 
however; one interrogatory left, which 
unnatural ds it was; he would put to 
him for form’s fake only, be fore they 
proceeded to preater extremities, and 
that queftion involved the father or 
mother of the lady. Did he mean 
to impute the horrid intention of 
murdering their child to the pa- 
rentts‘.No, replied the  prifoner, 
in a firm tone of voice, IJ. am 
certain no fuch intention ever entered 
the hearts of the unhappy parents, and 
I thould be the worft of hnners, if I 
imputed it tothem. The ju ges Lpon 
this, declared with one voice, that he 
trifling with the court, and gave 
oft. for the rack; they would, how- 
ever, for the la ift ease demand of him, 
if he knew who it was that diff poi fon 
Jolepha, to which he an iwered with- 
out helitation, that he did know, but 
that no tortures fhould force him to 
declare it, and they might difpofe of 
itas they faw fit; he could not die in 
preater tortures than he had lived. 
They now took this peremptory 24 
recufant,, and tripping him of hig 
upper garments, laid him on the rack ; 
a furgeon was called in, who kept his 
fingers on his pulfe; and the execu- 
tioners were directed to begin their 
tortures; they had given him one 
fevere firetch bs igatures fixed to his 
extremities, and ‘pall ed aver an axle, 
which 
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accommodations.of_life. Thefe fple- 
netic phantafiafts, were ever ftriving 
to become fomething more than a 
follower of Chrift was taught to be ; 
for only he was called a perfect Chrif- 
tian, who, by the vigorous «xercifes 
of felf-denial, renounced the obliga- 
tions of humanity. Thefe over-righ- 
teous Egyptians were named A {fcetics ; 
that is, perfons who endeavoured, and 
who made it the grand bufinefs of 
their lives, by fuch methods, to be- 
come more virtuous in condaé, and 
more perfe& in temper than the reft 
of mankind. 

The primitive Chriftians were in- 
conteftably fo far Afcetics, as they 
attended to the honourable and fruit- 
ful exercifes of devotion. But the 
above mentioned ecclefiaftical hifto- 
ria excellently obferves in another 
place, that no condition in human fo- 
ciety, no kinds of meats or drinks, 
were regarded by the Apoftles as im- 
pediments to piety; for the great art 
of the Chriftian was to be, the ufe of 
the wold, without its abufe. 

The Egyptian Afcetics, on the con- 
trary, were wild enthufiafts, who were 
conftantly introducing additional in- 
novations, in good intentions but with 
little prudence. Some wore the philo- 
fophic mantle. Numbers accounted 
it highly meritorious to cohabit with 
their wives in fpirit alone. All of 
them exercifed themfelves in what- 
ever is painful to human nature, that 
the chars of fenfuality might find 
lefs.accefs totheir hearts. They prayed 
indeed, as it was beft fitting they 
fhould; but therewith they did no- 
thing but faft, and watch and howl. 
They mortified their bodies, and exer- 
cifed themfelves in the bondage of 
fuperftition and fanaticifm, till they 
had totally perverted the religion of 
efus. It was ever the cuftom with 
the Egyptian Afcetics to believe they 
were perpetually finning; that pen- 
nance was therefore always neceflary, 
without being enjoined by the church, 
and though the negle& of this work 
of piety did not exclude them from 
participitating in the facraments. In 
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this then they acted like thofe, who 
fondly imagined, by disfiguring their 
faces, by fitting in ragged garments, 
by rolling themfelves in the duft, and 
by fmearing their bodies with dirt, to 
obtain the forgivenefs of their fins. 
The Afcetic virgins were afhamed of 
their fex; the youths emaftulated 
themfelves in facred fury, from’ the 
mifconftrued injunction, if a member 
offeng thee, cut it off.* 

Before the birth of Egyptian phi- 
lofophy, that famous medley which 
fprung up in Alexandria, from the 
doétrines of Pythagor d Plato, 
had mingled with Egyptian Chriftia- 
nity; and folitude and monkery were 
in the eyes of numberlefs inhuman 
Egyptians and Orientals, the peculiar 
deftination of man, and the proper end 
of life; there already were people 
who abandoned their relations, and 
retired from all intercourfe with the 
world. Many of them however, did 
not proceed fo far, but contented 
themfelves with abjuring only what 
flattered the fenfes, with abftaining 
from marriage, from flefh and wine 
and all nutritious food, from whatever 
related to the body alone. But all of 
them adopted the refolution of puri- 
fying their fouls, and freeing them 
from the empire of appetite and 
paflion. 

No fooner were the fuperftitions of 
the new Platonic philofophy blended 
with the fyftem of Chriftianity, than 
the fimplicity of the Afcetic life re- 
ceived a greater commixture of Egyp- 
tian fovleries. Plato had already 
taught with fufficient plaufibility, that 
the, life of man fhould be a conftant 
endeavour to die, or to free the im- 





* From this falfe exegetic, there arofe 
about the year of Chrift 240, a clafs of 
Afcetics far more dangerous ftill. They 
were called Vatefians, C’étoient des hé- 
rctiques fort dangereux, fays a French 
hiftorian, car croyant que la concu- 
piicence otoit la liberté, ils foutencient, 
qu'il falloit en fupprimer la fource, en fe 
faifant eunuques: et ils pouffoient leur 
charité et leur zéle jufqu’a faire eunuques 
de tous ceux qu’ils pouvoient attraper. 
C’étoit la leur bonne wuvre principale. 
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remained in fo difturbed a ftate, that 
I did not think it prudent to renew 
the attack. After fome time, the 
agent of the deceafed arrived in Lif- 
bon from the Brazils, and as he was 
privy to my correfpondence,it became 
neceflary for me to difcover to Don 
Juan who he was, and alfo to what 
fortune he was intitled. In this crifis, 
threatened with fhame and deteCtion 
on one hand, and tempted by avarice, 
pride, and.the devil, on the other, I 
won over. my reluctant wile to a par- 
ticipation of my crime, and we mixed 
that dofe with poifon,which we believed 
was intended for Don Juan, but which 
in fact was deftined for our only child. 

* She took it: Heaven difcharged 
its vengeance on our heads, and welaw 
our daughter expire in agonies before 
our eyes, wich the bitter aggravation 
of a double murder; for the child was 
alive within her! Are there tortures 
in the reach of even your invention to 
compare with thofe we felt? Wonder- 
ful were the ftruggles of nature in the 
heart of our expiring child: fhe be- 
wailed us, fhe confoled, nay fhe even 
forgaveus. To Don Juan we made 
immediate confeflion of our guilt, and 
conjured him to inflict that punifh- 
ment upon us, which juftice demanded 
and our crimes deferved. It was in 
this dreadful moment that our daugh- 
ter, with her laft breath, by the moft 
folemn abjurations, exa&ied and ob- 
tained a promife from Don Juan not 
to expofe her parents to a public ¢ 
cution by difclofing what had paffe 
Alas! alas! we fee too plainly how 
he kept his:-word: behold, he dies a 
martyr to rdfour'! your infernal tor- 
tures have deftroyed him.” 

No fooner had the monk pronoun- 
d@d thefe words in a loud and furious 
tone, than the wretched Den Juan 
drew a fizh; a fecond would have 
followed, but Heaven no longer could 
tolerate the agonies of innocence, and 
ftopped his heart forever. 

The monk had fixed his eyes upon 
him, ghaftly with terror; and as he 
ftretched out his mangled limbs at 

life’stafi.gafp; accurfed monfters, he 
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exclaimed, may God requite his mur- 
der on your fouls at the great day of 
judgment! His blood be on your 
heads, ye minifters of darknefs! For 
me, if heavenly vengeance is not yet 
appeafed by my contrition, in the 
midit of flames my aggrieved foul will 
find fome confolation in the thought, 
that you parteke its torments. 

Having uttered this in a voice 
fcarce human, he plunged a knife to 
his heart, and, whilft his blood {pouted 
on the pavement, dropped dead upon 
the body of Don Juan, and expired 
without a groan. 


— a — 


OF THE VARIOUS INHABITANTS OF 
EGYPT. 


[Continued from page 172.] 


A SUMMARY? OF THE HISTOR? OF THE 
MAMLOUKS. 


"THE Greeks of Conftantinople, de- 
bafed by a defpotic and bigoted go- 
vernment, had feen, in the courfe of 
the feventh century, the fineft pro- 
vinces of their empire fall a.prey to a 
new people. The Arabs inflamed by 
the fanaticifin of their religion, and ftill 
more by the enjoyment of luxuries, to 
which they had hitherto been ftran- 
gers, conguered, in eighty years, the 
whole North of Africa, as far as the 
Canaries, and all the South-of Afia, 
quite to the river Indus, and Tartarian 
deferts. But the book of the prophet, 
which prefcribed them their abfolu- 
tions, fafts, and prayers, did not teach 
them either the fcience of legiflation, 
or thofe principles of natural morality 
which are the folid foundations of 
empires and focieties. The Arabs 
knew how tocengquer, but by no means 
to govern: wherefore, the misthapen 
edifice of their power foon mouidered 
into ruins. The vaft empire of ‘the 
Calipks, pafling from defpotifin to 
anarchy, was difmembered on. every 
fide; and the temporal governors, un- 
deceived refpeAling the fan&ity of 
their fpiritual chief, every where 
ere&ed themfelves into fovereigns, 
and formed indepsadent flates. 
Egypt 
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was turned by a windlafs; the ftrain 
upon his mufcles and joints by the 
action of this infernal engine was 
dreadful, and nature fpoke her fuffer- 
ings by a horrid crath in every limb; 
the {weat ftarted in large drops upon 
his face and bofom, yet the man was 
firm amidftthe agonies of the machine, 
not a groan efcaped, and the fiend who 
was fuperintendent of the hellifh work 
declared they might increafe his tor- 
tures upon the next tug, for that his 
pulfe had not varied a ftroke, nor abat- 
ed of its ftrength in the finalleft 
degree. 

The tormentors had now began a 
fecond operation with more violence 
than the former, which their devilith 
ingenuity had contrived to vary, fo as 
to extort acuter pains from the appli- 
cation of the engine, to parts that had 
nat yet had their full fhareof the firft 
agony ; when fuddenly a monk rufhed 
into the chamber, and called out to the 
judges to defift from torturing that 
innocent man, and take the confeflion 
of the murderer from his own Itps. 
Upen a fignal from-the judges, the 
executioners. let go the engine at 
once, and the joints fnapped audibly 
into their fockets, with the elafticity 
of a bow. Nature funk under the 
révuilfion, and Don Juan fainted on the 
rack. The monk immediately with a 
loud voice exclaimed, * Inhuman 
wretches, delegates of hell, and age1 
of the devil, make ready your eng 
for the guilty,and take off your bloody 
hands (ap the innocent; for behold! 
(and fo fa¥ing, he threw back his 
cowl) behold the father and the mur- 
derer of Jofepha!” 

The whole affembly ftarted with 

“ aftonifhment: the judges ftood aghaft; 
and even the demons of torture rolled 
their eye-balis on the monk with hor- 
ror and difmay. 

“ If you are willing,” fays he to the 
judges, “ to receive my confeflion 
whilft your tormentors are preparing 
their rack for the vileft criminal ever 
{tretched upon it, hear me! If not, fet 
your engine to work without further 
inquiry, and glut your appetites with 


human agonies, which once in your 
lives you may now inflict with juf- 
tice.” 

“© Proceed,” faid the fenior judge. 

“ That guiltlefs fufferer, who now 
lies infenfible before my eyes, faid the 
monk, is the fon of an excellent fa- 
ther, who was once my deareft friend: 
he was confided to my charge, being 
then an infant, and my friend followea 
his fortunes to our fettlements in the 
Brazils: he reiided there twenty years 
without vifiting Portugal once in the 
time; he remitted to mg@ many fums 
of money on his fon’s account; at 
this time a hellifh thought arofe in 
my mind, which the diftrefs of my 
affairs, and a paffion for extravagance 
infpired, of converting the property of 
my charge to my own account; I 
imparted thefe fuggeftions to my un- 
happy wife, who is now at her ac- 
count; let me do her juftice to con- 
fefs fhe withftood them firmly for a 
time. Still fortune frowned upon me, 
and I was finking in my credit every 
hour; rutn flared me in the face, and 
nothing flood between me and imme- 
diate difgrace, but this infamous ex- 
pedient. 

“ At laft, perfuafion, menaces, and 
the impending preflure of neceffity 
conquered her virtue, and fhe acceded 
to the fraud. We agreed to adopt the 
infant as the erphan fon of a diftant 
relation of ovr own name. J mains 
tained a correfpondence with his 
futher by letters, pretending to be 
written by the fon,and I fupported my 
family ina {plendid extravagance by 
the afliznments I received from the 
Brazils. At length the father of Don 
Juan died, and by will bequeathed 
his fortune to me, in failure of his 
fon and heirs. I had already advanced 
fo far in guilt, that the temptation of 
this contingency met withno refiftance 
in my mind, and.1 determined upon 
removing this bar to my ambition, and 
propofed to my wife to procure the 
prize that fortune had hung within 
our reach, by the affaifination of the 
heir. She revolted from the idea with 
horror, and for fome time‘her thoughts 
remained 
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el-din, who, in the quality of Turk 
men, correfponded with the coafts of 
the Cafpian fea, perceived they had 
now an opportunity of forming, at a 
cheap rate, a body of foldiers of tried 
courage, and remarkable beauty; and 
about the year 1230, one of them pur- 
chaled to the number of twelve thou- 
fand of thefe young men, who were 
Tcherkafles (Circafliang),Mingrelians 
and Abazans. He had,them trained 
up to military exercifes, and foon ob- 
tained a body of the handfomeft, and 
beft foldiers in Afia, though at the 
fame time, the moft mutinous, as he 
very foon experienced. This foldiery, 
like the Pretorian bands, prefently 
gave laws to their mafter. They be- 
came {till more infolent under his 
fucceffor, whom they depofedin 1250; 
and fhortly after, the difafter of Saint 
Louis, flew the laft Turkman prince, 
and fubftituted one of theirown chiefs, 
with the title of Sultan, retaining 
themfelves that of Mamlouks, which 
fignifies military flaves.* 

Such is the militia of faves, con- 
verted into defp6ts, who, for many 
centuries, have continued to decide 
the fate of Egypt. From their firft ef- 
tablifhment, the effets correfponded 
with the means. Without any other 
bond of union than the intereft of the 
moment,or any public right to authority 
but that of conqueft, the Mamlouks 
had no other rule of condu& and go- 
vernment, than the violence of a licen- 
tious and infolent foldiery. 
leader whom they elected, having 
found employment for their turbulent 
fpirit in the conquett of Syria, reigned 
feventeen years; but fince him not one 
of them has governed fo: long. The 
{word, the bow-ftring, or poifon, pub- 
lic murder, or private affaflination, 
have been the fate of a feries of ty- 
rants, forty-feven of whom are enu- 
merated in the {pace of two hundred 





* Mamlous, the participle paflive of 
malak, to poffefs, fignifies one possessed 
by, or the property of another; which 
gives the tenfe of s/ave. But thefe are 
to be diftinguifhed from domettic flaves, 
er blacks, who are called ddd. 
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and fifty-feven years. At length, in 
1517, Selim, Sultan of the Ottomans, 
having taken and hanged Touman 
Bey, their laft chief, put a period to 
that dynafty. 

Agreeably to the principles of 
Turkifh policy, Selim fhould have ex- 
terminated the whole body of Mam- 
louks; but more refined views induced 
him, in this anftance, to depart trom 
that fanguinary cuftom. He was fen- 
fible that if he eftablifhed a Pacha in 
Ezypt, with the fame authority as 
the Pachas in the other provinces, the 
diftance from the capital would be a 
{trong temptation to revolt. To pre- 
vent this inconvenience, he projefted 
fuch a form of government, that the 
power, being diftributed among the 
different members of the flate, fhould 
preferve fuch am equilibrium as fhould 
keep them all dependent on himfelf. 
The remnant of the Mamlouks, who 
had efcaped his firft maflacre, appear- 
ed proper for this purpofe ; and he 
next eltablifhed a Divan, or Council 
of Regency, compofed of the Pacha 
and the chiefs of the feven military 
corpse The office of the Pacha, was 
to notify to his council, the orders of 
the Porte, to expedite the tribute to 
Conftantinople, to watch oyer the 
fafety of the country againit foreign 
enemies, and to countera&t the ambi- 
tious views of the different parties; on 
the other hand, the members of the 
council pofleffed the right of rejeCting 
the orders of the Pacha, on afligning 
their reafons, nay, even of: depolin 
him ; they alfo mutt ratify all civil or 
political ordinances. As for the 
Mamlouks, it was agreed that from 
them fhould be chofen the twenty- 
four governors, or Beys* of the pro- 
vinces: to them was entrufted the 
care of reftraining the Arabs, fuper- 
intending the collection of the tri- 
butes, and the whole civil government 
of the country ; but their authority 





* This word the author always writes 
Beh, but we have retained the moft cuf- 
tomary fpelling, though the other is pro- 
bably neareit the true pronounciation. 
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Egypt was not the laft to follow 
this example; but it was not till 969*, 
that a reeular power was éftablifhed 
in that country, 


Fatmite Caliphs, difputed, even the 


title of their dignity, with thofe of 


Bavdad. The latter, at this period, 
firipped of their authority, by the 
Turkman foldiers, were no fon rer Ca- 
pable of oppoling their pretenfions. 
Thus cid the Egyptian Caliphs peace- 
ably obtain pofletiion of that. rich 

country, of which they might have 
formed a powerful ftate. But the 
whole hiftory of the Arabs uniformly 
tends to prove that this nation never 
knew the fcience of government. The 
fovereigns of Exypt, no lefs defpotic 
than thofe of Bag jaa, proce eeded, by 
Jike fteps, to the fame ees 
They took part in the quarrels of re- 
ligious feds; they even fet up new 
ones, and endeavoured to make profe- 
lytes by profecution. One of them, 

alled Hakem 6’amr ellab}, was fo ab- 
furdly extravagant, as to declare him- 
felfan incarnate God, and barbarous 
enough to fet fire to Cairo, for his 

wn amufement. Others diffipated 
the public treafure in a capricious 
luxury. The people whom they op- 
prefled, held them in abhorrence, and 
their own courtiers, emboldened by 
their weaknefs, were eager to fhare 
theirfpoils. Thus it happened to Ad- 
had-e jedin, the laft of that race. After 
having ten invaded by the crufaders, 
who had impofed on him a tribute, one 
of his generals, whom he had difmiffed 
his fervice, tifeatened to deprive him 
of a power of which he thewer him- 
felf fo unworthy. Knowing, that he 
was incapable of refifting by himfelf, 
and unable to confide in a nation he 
had alienated for him, he had recourfe 
to foreigners. Th vain did reafon and 


* Or, 972, according to D’Herbelot. 
Commander b order of God—This is 
the apoille of the Deus See the curious 
account of that fingular r pe ople, publithed 
in 1786, from the manuleript of Mr. 
Venture de Paradis, and printed for the 
Robinfons. 





in the perfon of 
princes, who, afluming the name of 


experience dictate to him that thefs, 
once employed as his defenders, would 
foon become the mafters of his perfon ; 
one falfe ftep neceffarily led to a fe- 
cond. He called in that tribe of Turk- 
men, who had enflaved the Bagdad 
Catiplis, and implored the aid of Nour- 
el-lin, the fovereign of Aleppo, who, 
already ravaging Eg zypt, haftened to 
fend an army into that country: Thefe 
troops effectually delivered Adhad 
from the tribute of the. Franks, and 
the menaces of his general. But the 
Caliph foon found he had only changed 
his enemies; they left him nothing 
but the fhadow of power; and Selah- 
el-dia, whe took the command of the 
army in.1+71, concluded by ftrangling 
him. Thus, the Egyptian Arabs 
were fubjected to ftrangers, whofe 
princes commenced a new dynafty in 
the perfon of Selah-el-din. 

During thede tranfactions in Egypt, 
and while the crufaders were, by their 
ill-condu&t, Jaying the foundation 
for their expulfion from Syria, other 
revolutions were preparing in Upper 
Afia, Djenkig-Kan, become the fole 
chief of almoft all the Tartar hordes, 
was only waiting for a favourable op- 
portunity to invade the neighbouring 
ftates; an infult committed on fome 
merchants, under his proteGtion de- 
termined him to turn his arms againft 
the fultan of Balk, and the eaftern 
part of Perfia; which countries, about 
the year 1218, became the theatre of 
sme of the moft bloody devaftations 

Provided in hiftory. The Megols, 
{word in hand, piliaging, murdering, 
and burning without diftin@tion, either 
of age or fex, reduced the whole coun- 
try of Siboun, quite to the Tigris, to 
a heap of afhes; and pafling to the 
north of the Cafpian fea, extendéd 
their ravages even into Ruffia and the 
Cuban. Fis expedition, which took 
place in 1227, eventually introduced 
the Mamlouks into Egypt. The Tar- 
tars, weary of maflacreing, had brought 
back with them a prodig rious quantity 
of young flaves, of both fexes ; their 
camps, and the markets of Alia, were 
fullof them. The fucceffors of Selah- 
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pocrates afferts, that among the Scy- 
thians and Egyptians, all the indivi- 
duais refemble eachother, thoughthey 
are like ho other nations; when he 
adds, that in the countries inhabited 
by thefe two races of men, the cli- 
mate, feafons, elements, and foil, pof- 
feffes an uniformity no where elfe to 
be found, does he not recognize that 
kind of exclufion of which I fpeak ? 
When fuch countries imprefs fo pecu- 
liar a character on every thing native, 
is it not a reafon why they fhould re- 
je& whatever is foreign? It feems, 
then, that the only means of natura- 
lizing animals, ‘and plants, would be 
to contract an affinity with the cli- 
mate, by alliance with the native 
fpecies; and this, as I have before 
faid, the; Mamlouks have conflantly 
refufeds 

The means therefore by which they 
are perpetuated and multiplied, are 
the fame by which’ they were firft ef- 
tablifhed ; that is to fay, when they 
die, they arereplaced by flaves brought 
frum their origmal country. From 
the tinie of the Movuls, this com- 
merce has been continued on the con- 
fines-of the Gaban and the Phafis*, in 
the fame manner as it is carried on 
in Africa, by the wars among the nu- 
merous tribes, and by the mifery of 
the inhabitants; who fell their own 
children for a fubfiftence. 

Thefe flaves, of both fexes, carried 
firft to Conftantinople, are afterwards 
difperfed throughout the empire, and 
purchafed by thé wealthy. The 
Turks, when they fubdued Egypt, 
fhoult undoubtedly have prohibited 
this dangerous trafic : their omitting 
this has been the caufe of that reverfe 
of fortune which feems about to dif- 
poflefs them of their conquelt, and 





* This country has been at all times 
a nurfery for flaves; it furnifhed the 
Greeks, Romans, and ancient Afia with 
them. Britis it pot extraordinary toread 
in. Herodotus; that formerly Colchis 
(now.called-Georgia) receiveu black inha- 
bitants from Egvpt, and to fee the fame 
country, at this day, make fo diiferent a 
return? 
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which many political errors have beén 
long preparing. 

For a confiderable time, the Porte 
had neglected the affairs of this pros 
vince; and, in order to reftrain the 
Pachas, had fuffered the Divan to 
extend its power, till the chiefs of the 
Janifaries and Azabs were left with- 
out control. The foldiers themfelves, 
become citizens, by the marriages 
they had contracted, were no longer 
the creatures of Conftantinople ; and 
a change introduced into their difci- 
pline, ftill more increafed thefe dif> 
orders. 

At firft, the feven military corps 
had one common treafury, and, 
though the fociety was rich, indivi- 
duals not having any thing at their 
own difpofal, could effe& nothing. 
The chiefs, finding their power dimti- 
nifhed by this regulation, had intereft 
enough to get it abolifhed, and obtain 
permithon to poflets diftinét property, 
landsyand villages. And thefe lands 
and villages depended on the Mam- 
louk governors, it was neceflary to” 
concihate them, to prevent their op~ 
preffionss From that moment, the 
Beys acquired an afcendency over the 
foldiers, who, till then, had treated. 
them with difdain; and this coald 
not but continually increafe, finee 
their governments procured them con+ 
fiderable riches. Thefe they employed 
ir creating themfelves friends and 
creattres; they multiplied their flaves 
and after emancipating them, employ 
ed all their intereft to advance them 
in the army, and promote them to va- 
rious employments. Thefe upftarts, 
retaining. for their refpective patrons, 
the fubmifiive reverence ufual in the 
eaft, formed factions implicitly de- 
voted to their pleafure. 

By fuch means Lbrahim, one of the 
Kiayas*, or veteran colonels of the 
Janifaries, about the year 1746, ren- 
dered himfelf, in reality, mafter of 


* The military corps of the Janifaries, 
Azabs, &c. were commanded by Kiayas, 
who, after the firft year, laid down their 
employments, and became veterans, witit 
a voice in the Bivan. 
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was purely paffive, and they were on- 
ly to be confidered as the inftruments 
of the determinations of the council. 
One of them, reliding at Cairo, was to 
bear the title of Shaik-el-beled*, which 
fhould be rendered governor of the 
city, in a fenfe merely civil, that is 
to fay, unaccompanied with any idea 
of military power. 

The Sultan, likewife, eftablifhed 
tributes, one part of which was def- 
tined to pay twenty thoufand infan- 
try, and a corps of twelve thoufand 
cavalry, refident in the country ; the 
other to procure from Mecca and Me- 
dina, the fupphes of corn neceflary 
for them ; and the third, to fwell the 
Kafna, or treafure of Conftantinople, 
and to fupport the luxury of the fera- 
glio. In other refpeéts, the people, 
who were to provide for thefe ex- 
penfes, haye been confidered, as M. 
Savary very well obferves, only as 
mere paflive agents, and remain in 
fubjection, as heretofore, to all the 
rigours of a military defpotifm. 

This form of government has not 
Wl correfponded with the views of 
Selim, fince it has fubfifted about two 
centuries ; but for the laft fifty years, 
the Porte, having relaxed from its vi- 
gilance, innovations have taken place; 
the Mamlouks have increafed, become 
mafters of all the riches and ftrength 
of the country, and, in fhort, gained 
fuch an afcendency over the Otto- 
mans, that the power of the latter is 
reduced almoft to nothing. « To con- 
ceive the nature of this revolution, 
we muft confider the manner in which 
the Mamlouks are continued and inul- 
tiplied in Egypt. 

On feeing them fubfifting in this 
country for feveral centuries, we 
fhould be led to imagine their race is 
preferved by the ordinary means; but 
if their firft eftablifhment was a fingu- 
lar event, their continuation is not 
jefs extraordinarys Daring five hun- 
dred and fifty years that there have 





* Shaik properly fignifies an old man, 
senior populi ; it has the fame acceptation 
in the eait, 2s among us, and means a 
lord or chief. 


Yew 


been Mamlouks in Egypt, not one of 
them has left fubfifting iffue; there 
does not exift one fingle family of 
them in the fecond generation ; all 
their children perifh in the firft or fe- 
cond defcent. Almoft the fame thing 
happens to the Turks; and it is ob- 
ferved, that they can only fecure the 
continuance of their families, by 
marrying women who are natives, 
which Mamlouks have always difdain- 
ed*. Let the naturahft explain why 
men, well formed, and married to 
healthy women, are unable to natu- 
ralife on the banks of the Nile, a race 
born at the foot of Mount Caucafus! 
and let it be remembered, at the fame 
time, that the plants of Europe, in 
that country, are equally unable to 
continue their fpecies! Some may re- 
fufe to believe this extraordinary fact, 
but it is not on that account leis cer- 
tain; nor does it appear to be new. 
The ancients have made obfervations 
of the fame nature: thus, when Hip- 





* The wives of the Mamlouks, are, 
like them, flaves brought from Georgia, 
Mingrelia, &c. Theirbeauty isa conftant 
topic amongft us, and we muft believe it 
on thecredit of Fame. Buttan European, 
who has only been i Turkey. has no 
right to give his teftimony on the fubjed. 
Thefe women are more invifible there 
than the others, andtothis ne doubt the 
reputation they have for beauty, is great- 
ly owing. I had an opportunity of learn- 
ing fome particulars concerning them, 
from the wife uf one of our merchants at 
Cairo, who, by dealing in the laces and 
fiuffs of Lyons, had accefs te all the 
Harems. This‘ady who has more than 
one claim to form a correct judgment of 
them, aflured me that, among a thouland 
or twelve hundred chofen women fhe had 
feen, fhe had not found ten real beauties. 
But the Turks are not difficult; provided 
a woman be fair, fhe is handfome ; ‘and if 
fhe be fat, fhe is enchanting: “ her coun- 
tenance is like the full moon; her haun- 
ches are like cufhions,” they fay, to ex- 
prefs the fuperlative of beauty. They 
may be faid to meafure them by the quin- 
tal. They have befides, a proverb worthy 
the notice of naturalifts; “« Takea fair 
female for thy eyes, but for pleafure an 
Egyptian.” Experience has proved to 
them, that the Northern women are col- 
der than thofe of the South. 

pocrates, 
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land Houfe, Ihave feen, in fome of 
the deep fwamps that were over-run 
with rufhes and long grafs, many fmall 
iflands that have been raifed by the 
induftry of thofe animals; on the tops 
of which they had built their houfes, 
like the Beaver, fome of which were 
very large. The tops of thofe houfes 
are favorite breeding places for the 
geefe, which bring forth their young 
brood there, without the fear of being 
molefted by foxes, or any other de- 
ftructive animal, except the Eagle. 

Porcuptnes are fo fcarce to the 
North of Churchill River, and I do 
not recolle&t to have feen more than 
fix during almoft three years refidence 
among the Northern Indians. Mr. 
Pennant obferves in his Ar&ic Zoo- 
logy, that they always have two at a 
time ; one brought forth alive and 
the other ftijl-born*; but I never faw 
an inftance of this kind, though in 
different parts of the country I have 
feen them killed in all ftages of preg- 
nancy. The fiefh of the Porcupine is 
very delicious, and fo much efteemed 
by the Indians, that they think it the 
greateft luxury that their comntry af- 
fords. The quills are in great requeft 
among the womén; who make them 
into a variety of ornaments, fuch as 
fhot-bags, belts, garters, . bracelets, 
&c. They are the moft forlorn animal 
I know; for in thofe parts of Hud- 
fon’s Bay where they are moft nume- 
rous, it is not common to fee more 
than one in a place. They are fo re- 
markably flow and ftupid, that our 
Indians going with packets from Fort 
to Fort, often fee them in the trees, 
but not having occafion for them at 
that time, leave them till their return; 
and fhould their abfence be a week or 
ten days, they are fure to find them 
within a mile of the place where they 
had feen them before. 





*This information was given to Mr. Pen- 
nant from the authority of Mr. Graham; 
but the before mentioned account of fee- 
ing them killed inall ftages of pregnancy, 
when no fymptoms of that kind appeared, 
will I hope, be fufficient to clear up that 
miit ake. 
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Foxes of variots colours, are not 
fearce in thofe parts;gut the natives 
living fuch a wandering life, feldoin 
kill many. It is rather” ftrange that. 
no other fpecies of Fox, except the 
wuite, are found at any diftance from 
the woods on the barren ground; for 
fo long as the trade has been — 
lifhed with the Efquimaux to th 
North of Churehill, Ido not reco! neat 
that Foxes of any other colour than 
white, were ever received from them. 

The VARYING HARES are nume- 
rous to the North of Churchill River, 
and extend as far as latitude 72°,. 
probably farther. They delight moft 
in rocky and ftony places, near the 
borders of woods; though many of 
them brave the coldeft winters on en- 
tire barren ground. In fummer they 
are nearly the colour of our Englifh 
Wiid Rabbit ; but in winter aflume a 
mof delicate white all over, except 
the tips of the ears, which are black. 
They are, when full grown, and in 
good condition, very large, many of 
them weighing Soaieshrr or fifteen 
pounds; and if not too old, are good 
eating. In wintér they feed on long rye- 
erafs and the tops of dwarf willows, 
but in fummer eat berries, and differ- 
ent forts of finall herbage. They are 
frequently killed on the South fide of 
Churchill river, and fevéral have been 
known to breed near tlie fettlement at 
that place. They niuft multiply very 
faft, for whem we evacuated Prince of 
Wales’s Fort, in one thovland feven 
hundred and eighty-two, it was rare 
to fee one of them within twenty or 
thirty miles of that place; but at our 
return, in one thoufand feven hundred 
and eighty-three, we found them in 
fuch numbers, that it was common for 
one man to kill two or three in a day, 
within half a mile of the new fettle- 
ment. ‘But partly, perhaps, from fo 
many being killed, and partly from 
the furvivors being fo frequently dif- 
turbed, they have fhifted their fitua- 
tion, and are at prefent as fearce near 
the fettlement asever. ‘he Northern 
Indians purfue a fingular method of 
fhooting thofe Hares; finding by long 
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Egypt; he had fo multiplied and ad- 
vanced his freed-men, that, of the 
twenty-four Beys, which fhould be 
their number, no lefs than eight wre 
of his houfehold. His influence too, 
was the more certain, as the Pacha 
always left vacancies in the number, 
in order to receive the emoluments. 
On the other hand, the largeffes he 
beftowed on the officers and foldiers 
of his corps, attached them to his in- 
tereft, and Rodean, the moft powerful 
of the Azab colonels, uniting himfelf 
with him, completed his power. 

The Pacha, incapable of oppofing 
this faction, was now no more than 
a phantom, and the orders of the Sul- 
tan vanifhed before thofe of Ibrahim. 
At his death, which happened in 1757, 
his houfe, that is, his enfranchifed 
flaves, divided among themfelves, but 
united againft all others, continued to 

ive the law. Rodoan, who had fuc- 
ceeded his colleague, being expelled 
and flain by a party of young Beys, 
feveral chiefs followed each other in 
avery fhort interval. At length, 
about the year 1766, Ali Bey, one of 
the principal actors in the troubles 
which attracted the attention of 
Europe for feveral years, gained a 
decided afcendency over his rivals, 


- and, under the titles of Emir-Haji, 


and Shaik-el-Beled, rendered himfelf 
alfolute mafter of the country. The 
hiftory of the Mamlouks being inti- 
mately connected with his, I fhall con- 
tinue the former, by giving an abftrac& 
of the !atter. 

———- 

ACCOUN? OF THE ANIMALS FOUND IN 
THE HIGH NORTHERN LATI- 
TUDES OF THIS CONTINENT. 
From Hearne’s Journey from the Prince 

of Wales Fort, in Hudfon’s-Bay, to the 
Northern Ocean. } 
ANIMALS WITH CUTTING TEETH. 


THE MUSK RAT, OF MUSQUASH ; 
or as Naturalifts call it, the musK 
BEAVER; is common in thole parts; 
generally frequenting ponds and deep 
{wamps that do not freeze dry in win- 
ter. The manner of life of this {pe- 


cies of animals is peculiar, and re- 
fembies that of the Beaver, as they 
are in fome refpects provident, and 
build houfes te fhelter themfelves 
from the inclemency of the cold in 
winter; but inftead of making thofe 
houfes on the banks of ponds or 
fwamps, like the Beaver, they gene- 
rally build them on the ice as foon as 
it is fkinned over, and at a confider- 
able diftance. from the fhore; always 
taking care to keep a hole open in the 
ice to admit them to dive for their 
food, which chiefly confifts of the 
roots of grafs; in the Southern parts 
of the country they feed much ona 
well known root, called Calamus Aro- 
maticus. The materials made ufe of 
in building their houfes, are mud and 
grafs, which they fetch up from the 
bottom. It fometimes happens in 
very cold winters, that the holes in 
their houfes freeze over, in {pite of all 
their efforts to keep them open. When 
that is the cafe, and they have no 
provifions left in the houfe, the 
{trongeft preys on the weakeft, till by 
degrees only one is left out of a whole 
lodge. I have feen feveral inftances 
fuihcient to confirm the truth of this 
aflertion; for when their houfes were 
broke open, the fkeletons of feven or 
eight have been found, and only one 
entire animal. Though théy occafion- 
ally eat fifth and other animal food, yet 
in general they feed very clean, and 
when fat are good eatiny, particularly 
when nicely finged, fealded, and voil- 
ed. They are eafily tamed, and foon 
grow fond; are very cleanly and 
playful, and fmell exceedingly plea- 
fant of mufk; but their refemblance 
to a Rat is fo great, that few are par- 
tial tothem. Indeed, the only differ. 
ence between them and a common 
Rat, exclufive of their fuperior fize, 
is, that their hind feet are large and 
webbed, and the tail, inftead of being 
round, is flat and fcaly. 

Though I have before faid, that the 
Mufk Beaver generally build their 
houfes on the ice, it is not always the 
cafe; for in the Southern parts of the 
country, particularly about .Cumber- 
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nerally feed on the tufts of grafs, the 
tender tops of dwarf willows, &c. and 
are for the moft part exceedingly fat, 
and good eating» They are eafily 
tamed, and foon grow fond; by de- 
grees they will bear handling as well 
as a cat; are exceedingly cleanly, 
very playful, and by no means fo reft- 
lefs and impatient of confinement as 
the Common Squirrel. 

Mice are in great plenty and va- 
riety in all parts of Hudfon’s Bay ; 
the marfhes being inhabited by one 
fpecies, and the dry ridges by another. 
The Shrew Moufe is frequently found 
in the Beaver houfes during winter, 
where they not only find a warm ha- 
bitation, but alfo pick up a comforta- 
ble livelihood from the {craps left by 
the Beaver. Moft of the other fpe- 
cies build or make nefts of dry grafs, 
of fuch a fize or thicknefs, that when 
covered with fhow, they muft be fuffi- 
ciently warm. They all feed on grafs 
in general, but will alfo eat animal 
food when they can get ite The Hair- 
tailed Moufe, is the largeft in the 
Northern parts of the Bay, being lit- 
tle inferior in fize to a common Rat. 
They always burrow under ftones, on 
dry ridges; are very inoffenfive, and 
fo eafily tamed, that if taken when 
full-zrown, fome of them will in a day 
or two, be perfectly reconciled, and 
are fo fond of being handled, that they 
will creep about your neck, or into 
your bofom. In fummer they are grey 
and in winter change to white, but 
are by no means fo beautiful as a 
white ermine. At that feafon they are 
infefted with multitudes of {mall lice, 
not a fixth part fo large as the mites 
in a cheefe ; in fact, they are fo {mall, 
that at firft fight they only appear like 
reddifh brown duft, but on clofer exa- 
mination are all perceived in motion. 
In one large and beautiful animal of 
this kind, caught in the depth of win- 
ter, I found thofe little vermin fo nu- 
merous about it, that almoft every 
hair. was covered with them as thick 
@sq@opes with onions, and when they 
approached near the ends of the hair 
they maybe faid to change the moufe 


from white toa faint brown. At that 
time I had an excelient microfcope, 
and endeavoured to examine them, 
and to afcertain their form, but the 
weather was fo exceedingly cold, that 
the glaffes became damp with the 
moifture of my breath, before I could 
get a fingle fight. The hind feet of 
thefe Mice are exactly like thofe of a 
Bear, and the fore-feet are armed with 
a horny fubftance (that I never faw 
in any other fpecies of the Moufe) 
which is wonderfully adapted for 
{craping away the ground where they 
wifh to take up their abode. They 
are plentiful on {ome of the ftony ridges 
near Churchill Factory, but never ap- 
proach the houfe, or any of the out- 
offices. From appearances, they are 
very local, and feldom {tray far from 
their habitations even in fummer, and 
in winter they are feldom feen on 
the furface of the fnow; a great proof 
of their being provident in fummer, 
to lay by a ftock for that feafon. 
[To be Continued. ] 


— ae 


ON THE DURABILITY OF THE LARCH 
TREE. 


[From Anderfon’s Effays on Agriculture} 


In January 1772, a violent wind, 
which committed great devaftations 
in Scotland, overturned, among others 
two or three larch trees that grew in 
the plantations of Mr. Campbell of 
Shawfield, at Woodhall, near Glaf- 
gow. Thefe trees were fo large as to 
admit of being cut up into planks, 
which were not particularly attended 
to by the late Mr. Campbell, who was 
then alive. About ten years after- 
wards, his brother, the prefent owner, 
fucceeded to that.eftate; and finding, 
in his rounds, a low houfe made of 
boards which haa been employed for 
feeding fwine,in a wafte corner, under 
the drip of fome large trees, that had 
been neglected for meny years, which 
he thought a very unfightly obje&; 
ordered it to be taken down and car- 
ried away as rubbifh. The carpenter, 
when he began to knock it to pieces, 

was 
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experience, that thefe animals will not 
bear a dire& approach, when the In- 
dians fee a hare fitting, they walk 
round it in circles, always drawing 
nearer it at every revolution, till by 
degrees they get within gun-fhot. 
The middle of the day, i! it be clear 
weather, is the beft time to kill them 
in this manner; for before and after 
noon, the fun’s altitude being fo {mall, 
makes a man’s fhadow fo long on 
the fnow, as to frighten the Hare be- 
fore he can approach near enough to 
kill it. The fame may be faid of 
Deer when on open plains, who are 
frequently more frightened at the long 
fhadow than at the man himfelf. 

The AMERICAN HARES, or as they 
are called in Hudfon’s Bay, RABBITS, 
are not plentiful in the Eaftern parts 
of the Northern Indian country, not 
even in thofe parts that are fituated 
among the woods; but to the Weft- 
ward, bordering on the Southern In- 
dian country, they are in fome places 
pretty numerous, though by no means 
equal to what has been reported of 
them at York Fort, and fome other 
fettlements in the Bay. 

The furr of thofe animals, when 
killed in the beft feafon, was for many 
years entirely negleQed by the fur- 
riers ; for fome time paft the Compa- 
ny have ordered as many of their fkins 
to be fent home as can be procured; 
they are but of {mall value. 

The fleth of thofe Hares is gene- 
rally more efteemed than that of the 
former. They are in feafon all the 
winter; and though they generally 
feed on the brufh of pine and furr.dur- 
ing that feafon, yet many of the Nor- 
thern Indians eat the contents of. the 
ftomach. They are feldom fought af- 
ter in fummer, as in that feafon they 
are not efteemed good eating; but as 
the fail advances, they are, by feeding 
on berries, &c. moft excellent. In 
fpring they fhed their winter coat, 
and during the fummer, are nearly 
the colour of the Englifh Wild Rab- 
bit, but as the winter advances they 
become nearly white. In thick wea- 
ther they are ealily fhot with the gun; 


but the moft ufual method of killing 
them is by fnares, fet nearly in the 
manner defcribed by Dragge in the 
firft volume of his North Weft Pal- 
fage. 

The CoMMON sQuIRRELSs are plen- 
tiful in the woody parts of this coun- 
try, and are caught by the natives, in 
confiderable numbers with fnares, 
while the boys kill many of them with 
blunt-headed arrows. The method 
of f{naring them is rather curious, 
though very fimple, as it confifts of 
nothing more than fetting a number 
of {nares all round the body of thetree, 
in which they are feen, and arranging 
them in fuch a manner, that it is 
fearcely poflible for the {quirrels to 
defcend without being entangled in 
one of them. This is generally the 
amufement of the boys. Though 
fmall, and feldom fat, yet they are 
good eating. 

The beauty and delicacy of this 
animal induced me to attempt taming 
and domefticating fome of them, but 
without fuccefs; for though feveral of 
them were fo familiar as to take any 
thing out of my hand, and fit on the 
table where I was. writing, and play 
with the pens, &c. yet they never 
would bear to be handled, and were 
very mifchievous; gnawing the chair 
bottoms, window-curtains, fafhes, &c. 
to pieces. They are an article of trade 
in the Company’s ftandard, but the 
greateft part of their fkins, being killed 
inthe fummer, are of very little va- 
lue. 

The GROUND SQUIRRELS are ne- 
ver found in the weody parts of North 
America, but are very plentiful on 
the barren ground, to the North of 
Churchill River, as far as latitude 71°, 
and probably much farther. In fize 
they are equal to the American Grey 
Squirrel, though more beautiful in 
colour. They generally burrow among 
the rocks and under great ftones, but 
fometimes on the fides of fandy ridges; 
and are fo provident in laying up a 


-winter’s ftock during the fummer, 


that they are feldom feen on the fur- 
face of the fnow in winter. They ge- 
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In countries, where fuel is fcarce, 
nothing could fo well fupply the want 
of it as the brufh of larch wood; and 
here a peculiarity occurs, that greatly 
diftinguifhes this tree, in an economi- 
cal fenfe, from all others. In regard 
to all other trees, confidered as fuel, 
it is the wood, and not the fmall 
branches, which forms the beft fuel; 
but it is quite the reverfe with the 
larch, the wood of which cannot be 
applied to this ufe; but in return, the 
fall branches of this tree are found 
to make a fire nearly equally well 
with the larger billets of other trees. 
This is a difcovery that was made, as 
molt others have been, by accident, 
in the fouth of Scotland, a few years 
ago, that deferves to be generally 
known, : 

A gentleman, who owns a fmall 
eftate in Ettrick Foreft, where coals 
are at a great diftance, and fuel very 
{carce, thought he could not employ 
a confiderable part of his land toa 
better ufe than that of planting trees 
upon it, chiefly with a view to fell 
them for fire-wood. At the beginning 
he planted fcarcely any other tree but 
the Scotch fir; but obferving, by 
degrees, the fuperior luxuriance and 
rapidity of growth of the larix, he 
gradually began to plant fome of 
thefe, increafing the number more and 
more, from year to year, as he came 
better to remark their fuperiority over 
the others. When his plantations had 
advanced fome years, he began to lop 
the under branches from the trees as 
they encroached on each other; and 
carrying thefe branches to a fide, he 
arranged them intolotsof aconvenient 
fize for fale, and then fold them on a 
fixed day, by auction, to the higheft 
bidder. As his larches came forward, 
he treated them exactly in the fame 
manner; and arranging thefe in heaps 
fimilar to thofe of the fir, they were 
fold at the fame time with the others. 
Soon after he began thus to prune the 
larches, he was not a little furprifed 
to find, that a heap of larch bruth fold 
readily at double the. price at leaft 
that the fame perfons would give for 
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one of firof the fame fize. On afking the 
reafon of this ftriking peculiarity, the 
purchafers ingenuoully told him, that 
when they put a faggot of fir-brufh 
upon the fire, it got up into a blaze, 
and was almoft inftantly confumed, fo 
as to be of little fervice, and occafion 
much trouble and inconvenience; 
but when they put a faggot of larch 
upon the grate, it took fire more 
flowly, did not burn fo fiercely, but 
continued, with a clear fteady heat, 
nearly as long, and with as good effet, 
as billet-wood of fir would do. Thus 
did experience teach them a leffon of 
the utmoft confequence in rural eco- 
nomy, and clearly eftablifhed the fact, 
that there is fearcely a fituation in 
this ifland in which the fmalleft twig 
of this ineftimable tree may not be 
applied to fome very ufeful purpofe in 
life. 
— 
EXTRACY FROM TRAVELLING 
ANECDOTES. 
ssssesseeeee 1 He Major retook his feat, 
and now the Colonel being more col- 
le&ed in bis manner, was delirous of 
hearing the Major’s fentiments on the 
Englith army ; and though he feemed 
to attend to his remarks with defer- 
ence, yet his foul was motived by the- 
ardent glow of found patriotifm— 
nothing could difcomfit the ftubborn 
integrity of his heart, on the opinion 
of his country, being the only favoured 
one under heaven. Had the Colonel 
the advantage of language—had he 
the well-learnt phrafeology of an Engs 
lifh newfpaper to batter his opponent 
with, and had he a fellow countryman 
to enter the lists with——-Gods, what 
would be his triumph of fuccefs!_— 
enough would it have been for him to 
have talked out his ftore of patriotifm, 
and have heard the flowing fentence 
from his ow tongue—he would have 
difregarded the eloquent, and convicts 
ing oppofition of a body of fenators, 
and marched off perfectly fatisfied 
with the powers of his oratory, and 
the unrefuted nature of his arguments 
“In what eftimation is our army 
held by the gentlemen of your fers 
vice {3 
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was extremely furprifed to find the 
wood quite frefh, and mentioned it to 
Mr. Campbell, as a very unufual cir- 
cuimftance; telling him, at the fame 
time, that he now recognized that 
thefe troughs had been made of the 
larch wood above named. Some time 
afterwards, being ordered to repair 
the top of fome ftalls in the ftable, 
that had been knawed by the horfes, 
on that occafion, the carpenter faid he 
did not know -how he could then do 
it, as he happened to have no feafoned 
wood at the time, and could get none 
in that neighbourhood. Mr. Camp- 
bell, recollecting that he had faid that 
the wood of the fwine-houfe was quite 
frefh, delired him to examine it, and 
fee if that could be made to anfwer 
the purpofe. It was tried, and found 
to be perfeAly good; and having 
been put up, ftood there, without any 
marks of decay, for feveral years, till, 
in confequence of fome confiderable 
alterations that were making, the 
whole of thefe ftalls were taken away, 
and thefe pieces of larch wood loft 
fight of. 

The fame gentleman having after- 
wards learnt, that on the coaft of Lin- 
colnfhire, where decoys for catching 
wild ducks are made, in doing which, 
it becomes neceffary to drive many 
ftakes into the mud overflowed by the 
fea, for the purpofe of {tretching the 
nets,(whichftakes are found tobe very 
expenfive to uphold, as oak ftakes, 
between low and high-water mark, 
very foon decay,)—one gentleman, 
wilhing to try the durability of larch 
wood in thefe circumftances, put alter- 
nate ftakes of larch and oak. Two 
fets of oak wood had been entirely 
worn out, as his informant affured 
him, and the larch continued firm. 
How lone they may ftill laft, it is im- 
pollible to fay. 

Mr. Campbell, defirous of making 
a Comparative trial himfelf, made two 
gates, the fupporters of which were 
to be of timber; one of the pofts in 
each gate he caufed to be made of 
larch wood; and the other, of the 
fame fize and thape, of the beft foreign 


fir he could find. They were both 
painted, for the fake of neatnefs and 
uniformity. One fet of the fir ftakes 
were worn out fome time ago, and 
have been renewed. The larch ftands 
firm till this hour; and how many fets 
of fir pofts they may outlalt, no one 
can tell. 

I myfelf happened to obferve a {pire 
of young larch wood, in the garden 
of Mr. Dempfter, which had been 
fiuck into the ground as a pole for 
the plant of’ hops, and allowed to ftand 
there fummer and winter, for the 
fpace, as he found upon enquiry, of 
more than fix years: on a careful 
examination of it, no fymptom what- 
ever of rotting could be difcovered in 
it any where. 

This, and other faéts, having turned 
my atrention to the fubject of larch 
wood very ftrongly, 1 caufed fome 
{pires to be cut out from a plantation 
I had made of larch in Aberdeenhhire, 
and fent to this place for the fake of 
experiment. Thefe fpires were of no 
more than eight years growth, at the 
time they were cut, and were upwards 
of twenty feet high: of fome of thefe 
I caufed a rude feat to be made for a 
garden, the joining being made mere- 
ly by boring holes with an auger into 
the parts that were to receive the 
ends of other pieces, which were fhaped 
fo as to fit the holes. The bark was 
not taken off; and fome of the {malleft 
pieces in the top, not thicker than my 
finger, were thus placed as uprights 
in the back. It is'five years fince the 
wood was cut, and four years fince 
the feat was made, which has ftood 
fince that time in a place where it is 
expofed to the fun and weather, with 
only a partial fhelterof a few branches 
of a tree over head. No marks of rot- 
ting are as yet (January roth, 1796) 
difcoverable on any part of it, nor of 
the other {pires, which have lain with- 
out doors all that time, in various cir- 
cumftances; but what appears ftill 
more extraordinary to me, is, that it 
has neither gelled ({plit by the a&tion 
of the fun) nor fhrunk fo as to loofen 
the joints, which itill continue firm. 

In 
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der the profeflion of a foldier in the 
true, yet lamentable light that he did. 
“Feeling, fir,” fays he—“ feeling—a 
foldier fhould have no feeling ;”’ and 
he fixed on me the moft pathetic look 
of manly diftrefs that my eyes could 
ever behold. —“TI loft, fir,” fays he, 
6a dearly loved and only fon, by the 
tendernefs of his feelings—but I grow 
garulous—old men have a pleafure in 
reciting their misfortunes—my poor 
boy!” <A tear—a tear ftood ready to 
burft from his eye—curfe on that pride 
of nature! thought I—a curfe on that 
affected ftiffnefs of our fouls, that will 
not fuffer us to vent the tender effu- 
fion of our griefs! The Major re- 
pelled the pearly tribute for his fon’s 
lofs; while my good friend, the Co- 
lonel, once more clincked his gilafs 
with him, in teftimony of his heart- 
felt fympathy for his misfortune. 

The Major was warm to relate 
this anecdote of his fon, and I urged 
him to the following recital. 


— 
—— 


MY fon was an enfign in a regi- 
ment in which I ranked as captain— 
we had ferved two campaigns toge- 
ther, and I was pleafed with the marks 
of a cool and senfible courage, which 
I had noted in him; and which,, on 
feveral occafions, promifed the moft 
flattering hopes of his becoming one 
day an ornament to his family—-his 
heart was naturally generous and ten- 
der—-this virtue endeared me to him ; 
but [trembled for its effects—it might, 
I thought, fhake his fortitude in the 
trying fcenes of the miferable f{pecta- 
cles of war, and poflibly fupprefs the 
enterprifing f{pirit of youth ; a quality 
fo eflential for raifing the fortune of 
a foldier, and the neceffary embellith- 
ment to his character. 

I was fhocked when I reflected on 
the only means which were left me 
to overcome this great fenfibility. 
Oftentimes, when his overflowing 
compaffionate heart would vent itfelf 
in a burft of forrow for the unfortu- 
nate, I had recourfe to the fophiftry 
of argument to paint thefe objects of 
his refiections in different colours to 
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his imagination; and while I was re« 
proving him with his unmanly weak- 
nefs, 1 could have clafped him to my 
bofom for the melting tendernefs of 
his naturee I feemed fo fenfible of 
the alarming effecis of this too amia- 
ble quality; efpecially over the mind 
of a young foldier, that 1 frequently, 
though with utter repugnance, con- 
ducted him to the trying fcenes of 
fuffering criminals, and tried frequent 
meafures to familiarize his mind with 
the difafterous events which life is 
too often imbittered with. 

Some little time after the affair of 
Schweidnitz, our army had burnt and 
facked a {mall village of the Auftrians 
—it was our chance of duty to be 
fent to this place. When the general 
confufion ot the day had fubfided, and 
fome order reftored among the troops, 
we made an excurfion round the vil- 
lage to view the effeéts of this cataf- 
trophe. On our approach to the ruins 
of a once clean and neat houfe, we 
were fuddenly fhocked “by the ap- 
proach of an old woman—the genius 
of extreme wretchedness feemed faith- 
fully pourtrayed in her ghastly counte- 
nance— fhe flung herfelf upon her 
knees, and in a fhrill voice of defpe- 
ration, imprecat@l the most direful” 
curfes on our heads—“ If,” fays fhe, 
“you call yourfelves men and not 
favages, of unequalled brutality, either 
kill ine inftantly on the fpot, and end 
my extreme fuffcrings; or, O! let me 
have help to fearch for the remains of 
my children.” I tenderly exhorted 
her to calm herfelf—that fhe might 
expect from me every affiftance ; and 
ftayed with her till my fon had return- 
ed with a few foldiers, I learnt, that 
on the alarm of the fudden approach 
of our troops to the village, the un- 
reftrained diforder, which was natu- 
rally to be expected from them, had 
forced her fon and daughter, with 
two grand children, to feek fhelter in 
a-cellar of the houfe; which houfe, 
fharing the fame fate with the reft, 
was foon pillaged and fet on fire—that 
fhe herfelf had fled fome little way 
into the country, and had retired from 
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vice?” We refpe&t the natural bra- 
very of your foldiers, and we have 
admired the deliberate courage of your 
generals on fome occafions, anfwered’ 
the Major. The Colonel, with a fmile 
of fatisfaction, raifed the glafs to his 
lips. “Yes,” fays he, ‘*my country- 
men have made no defpicable figure 
on the continent—our great Duke of 
Malborough drove the French to the 
very gates of their capital, by the 
force of his arms.” By force of money, 
fir, anfwered the Major. “But you 
will allow him to have been a great 
general?” Very true; and if riches 
conftitute great generals, yourcountry 
fhould lrave the firft in all Europe; but 
what neceflity is there for your having 
enlightened generals, when you have 
money enough to purchafe your vic- 
tories, without throwing your military 
knowledge into the feale?: The Ma- 
jor was unwilling to fay that England 
was famous for generals, and the Co- 
lonel would ftill infift that fhe could 
boaft of the preateft in the univerfe.— 
““Not fkilled, fir, in military know- 
ledge?” I am forry to fay, fir, replied 
the Major, that yourcommanders have 


_ fhewn, even in my memory, that they 


are entirely ignorant of the word com- 
bination in an.army. When. your ge- 
nerals conquer, they conquer alone by 
the bravery of their men.— What 
the devil elfe fhould they conquer by!” 
replied the Colonel, fomething elated. 
By fkill, fir; by the ftudy of that ter- 
rific name, the great scale of war: we 
laugh at the word bravery. When our 
generals beat an enemy, they do not 
conquer by chance, or the bravery of 
their troops, but by the mechanical 
power of their art. "Tis true, your 
men ftand in the point blank direétion 
of a cannon-ball by a conftitutional 
firmnefs. We do not trouble our heads 
with ftamina, we compel them to ftand 
firm by the feverity of our difcipline. 
“Then, I prefume, the greateft cow- 
ard in your army is as good a foldier 
as the braveft.".—-We have no cow- 
ards, we all fight—every man of us.— 
Our men have no opportunities to dif- 
cover this quality; they are taught to 
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fhew their bravery, like the handling 
of their arms at the word of com- 
mand—they must obey. When men 
are trained like ours; when they are 
taught to fight by the fame kind of 
power, as the ciock is a€tuated when 
it ftrikes the hour by the mechanical 
conftruGtion of its wheels; we do not 
then talk of bravery, but discipline. 
The will has nothing to do in this cafe 
—bravery implies an aé& of volition, 
now our foldiers fight againft their 
will. “Ha! ha! ha!”—the Colonel 
roared again, faying, “he believed he 
{poke the truth.” 

The Major had obferved that prac- 
tice would make a man brave, and 
that by growing familiar with danger, 
the timid difpofitions of men would 
become indifferent to the diftreffes of 
war: here, he gulped a figh, reple- 
nifhed his glafs, clincked with the 
Colonel. ‘Come, fir,” fays he, “ Jet 
us change the difcourfe to fome other 
topic—we have both embraced a pro- 
feflion, that, in {pite of my long fer- 
vices, {till fhocks my feelings, when 
I refie& upon its calamities. What 
happinefs, that in your-country, your 
youth can be trained to fuch a variety 
of profeffions; we, alas! are born un- 
der the influence of this national mis- 
fortune, and fent to the camp before 
our years can imprefs a found reflec- 
tion on our minds, to judge of the 
fatal difafters which it infliés on us. 
Would we could live without it !” 

This was a doctrine I had little fuf- 
pected would have iffued from a Ger- 
man officer. Would we could live 
without it, fir, fays I, repeating his 
words; but I fear the hearts of men 
are too corrupt for its fuppreffion ; 
and till human beings grow more ami- 
cable and gentle with each other, we 
muft fill be under the influence of 
fuch a diabolical fcourge. 

“Alas! fir,” he anfwered, “ you 
would, indeed, have caufe to curfe this 
phrenzy of human beings, if you knew 
the wretched diftrefs my profeffion has 
plunged me in.” I replied, that I felt 
greatly for every man, whofe tender- 
nefs of difpofition made him canfi- 
der 
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into his wife ; and flarting up in his 
bed, curfing the war witch had 
{natched her away from him, he fixed 
his eyes ghaftly upon me, which I 
readily tranilated into a remonftrance 
for being the author of his unhappy 
malady, and fell back in a fwoon, 
from which he never recovered, 

Though the Colonel, a few minutes 
before, was ready to dare the Major 
to the field of Mars, for the little 
eftimation in which the Pruffian army 
held the military part of his country, 
ail the indienation ofa patriot had 
fied his bofom, and the moit melting 
look of condolence for the Maior’s 
misfortune, feemed to feal his eternal 
forgiveneis. 

<a - - 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE EDUCATION 
AND MANNERS OF THE FAIR SEX. 


In the education of moft women, 
more attention has been paid to adorn 
them as women, than as accountable 
and intelligent beings; and more 
pains taken to load that with fuper- 
fluous ornaments which nature has 
left finifhed, than that nobler part, 
the cultivation of which has been jet 
to the attention of parents, or doomed 
to everlafting negligence, obfcurity, 
and ignorance. But let women re- 
member, that drefs and finery, when 

eyond the bounds of difcretion, ex- 
cite emotions which it were houour- 
able to conceal; while exalted virtue, 
joined with fenfe and knowledge, calls 
forth from every beholder, awe and 
reipect, the meed of noble minds. 
The love that thefe beget, is of that 
nature which alone points to a fiate 
of happinefs, more permanent than 
that boyifh rapture which makes the 
prefent hour a gay ora bufy one, and 
which is the certain prelude to difap- 
pointment and chaerin!—Difappo:nt- 
ment from changeability of the lover, 
and chagrin to find that mankind 
cannot be true to one folly at a time. 
The company of the frivolous and 
giddy, will ever thus bring ruin alone 
with it, and m ipite of any giare 
which may dazzle the youthful cye, 
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virtue will ever be the ornament, and 
vice the blemifh of human life. 

Female beauty, when adorned by 
virtue, draws, as with magnetic force, 
the notice of every one; and who can 
behold fuch a fight without feeling 
his admiration change intothe warmth 
of efteem and frinith p? But how 
{hort-lived is the influence of mere 
beauty! Infipid and fpiritlefs, it 
attracts obfervation for a moment, but 
that foon ends when we find no foul 
to animate, no fenfe to make the fours 
pals in a profitable and {mooth courfe, 
and no virtue to command refpect, the 
awe of rational friend{hip. It has been 
thought, that a woman’s reading 
fhouid be confined to fuch books as 
are directed to the imagination and 
fancy; but the fallacy of fuch a rule 
is mourntully regretted by that un- 
happy female, who, thus intent on 
fuch works as amufe the fancy, has 
reduced the underflanding and her 
paifions to the flandard of rules incon- 
fiftent with rectitude, and the indul- 
gence of which teo often leads te 
ruin, by unhinging the foul, and de. 
priving it of that firmnefs whieh js fo 
neceffary ina world that teems with 
the folicitation of paflioa, or the temp- 
tations of artifice. 

Fe. women can be airy or fprights 
ly, without expofing themicives to 
every danzer confequent on levitys 
The bounds betwixt the two are fo 
narrow, that fhe muft have more than 
ordinary refolution, who thtis cndea- 
vouring to gain the medium betwixt 
aufterity and wantonnefs, does not 
firay from the paths of reGitude, and 
loofe more in her fali then the would 
have gained had fhe been fuccefsfui. 
Gaiety and livelinefs miay be the -¢ha- 
raGeriffics of an yeconcerned or happy 
mind, and are in fome me«fure necel- 
{ary to the welfare of mankind, as 
contributing a fhare of the picafures 
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for the moft part, the qualities of an 


open and uniufpeciing heart; but let 


it be fetnembered, fuch have been too 
frequently the unhappy victims of 
Male artifice. The moft imnocent 
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the danger of the enemy; in hopes, 
that in cafe of di fcovery, her age 
might fecure her from that “te, 
which her grand-children, two young 
women, in the bloom of life, might 
otherwife be expofed to—that their 
father, who was a notary of the place, 
with his wife, had refolved on ftaying 
with the children in their conceal- 
ment. 

When my fon returned with the 
foldiers, the old woman fhewed us the 
{pot where we fhould fearch for this 
poor devoted family. We had not 
been long at work among the ruins, 
when we broke into the cellar whither 
the family had fied—here a f{cene pre- 
fented itfelf, that would have turned 
a monarch’s heart from the fell tide 
of war, which brings fuch defolation 
and horror in its courfe. 

Clafped in each other’s arms, lay 
two beautiful fifters; and their father 
and mother by their fide, fuffocated 
bv the fmoke. While the old woman 
with horrid yells was bewailing the 
lofs of her unfortunate eilrenndil 
fing the bodies, and frantic with grief 
—my fon ftood with folded arms, mut. 
fing over this melanchaly fpectacle— 
I folicited him to leave the place—I 
urged him to withdraw from fo affeG- 
ing a fcene—ftern did he turn his eyes 
upon me, and feemed petrified to the 
fpot—In vain did I reafon on the ne- 
ceffary confequences of war--and con- 
jured him to view this accident as a 
partial evi! committed for the general 

good—that it was no premeditated 
aaa but one of thofe cafual mis- 
fortunes—which not only follows in 
the train of military tranfaGtions— 
but that even the civil tranfaGions of 
life are oftentimes chequered with 
them.—Where is your reafon, your 
manhood, my boy? Shall a foldier 
view this fight, overcome with weak 
womanith feelings ?—For fhame! for 
fhame !—alli men in the courfe of their 
lives, muft make up their minds to 
calamities like thefe—’tis what we 
are born to endure fome time or other 
—away !—your countrymen will ridi- 
cule your want of firmnefs; and the 
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laurels which you have hitherto acqui- 
red in the fervice, will only ferve to 
point you out, asa more con{picuous 
inftance of effeminacy. 

I found my arguments had no 
weight with him—lI took him by the 
arm to draw him gently from this 
diftrefling fight, when he flung him- 
felf from me, and exclaimed, pointing 
to the youngeft of the girls, EE 
tongue, from the convulfive gafps of 
death, hung from her mouth.“ Be- 
hold this unparelleled butchery of my 
countrymen ?—will not the wrath of 
heaven revenge this outrage to huma- 
nity——cruel—cruel Pruffians, you are 
bloody indeed!—accurfed profeffion! 
—hell only invented thee !—from this 
inftant I abjure thee. I will not return 
to thefe hounds of blood—I will fly to 
the defarts for ever, and hide my face 
from fuch monfters of inhumanity”— 
with more fuch wild epithets as thefe. 
He concluded with“ fee there! my 
father”’—pointing again to the dead 
bodies——and he burt into a flood of 
tears. 

The Majornow chafed his forehead 
with his hand, pulied his handkerchief 
from his pocket, then taking two large 
pinches of fnuff, giving his body a 
twift at the fame time, he drove back 
the rifing fadnefs of a parent. 

It required fome force to bear my 
fon from this calamitous fcene, con- 
tinued the Major; and fo ftronz was 
the impreffion made on his ae by 
ruminating upon it, that a fixed me- 
Jancholy feemed to have taken an en- 
tire pofleffion of him. 1 contrived 
pleafures for his recreation, and fought 
every method to root out this trong 
affection from his mind; but his ima- 
gination was too ftrongly imprefied 
with it; and fuch was the extreme 
delicacy and tendernefs of his feelings, 
that I was deftined to fee this only 
child feized with a violent fever, and 
to hear him in the paroxiims of his 
diftemper rave in the mot wild, yet 
pathetic language, onthisevent, which 
deprived bis nt tite Gonkee: 
litt] ¢ time before j ne expired, he had 
fafhioned one of the young 
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Many women will ever value them- 
felves on perfonal charms. The ac- 
guifition of iuch coft them nothing, 
and to preferve them is thought the 
whole tafk of life. Such will ever be 
the condu&t of weak and little minds, 
who have not Jearned to diflinguith 
what is truly valuable in a character 
from what is only fecondary and or- 
namental. But trifling as perfonal 
charms may feem to a thinking mind, 
they are, with many, matters of more 
confequence. The general fuccefs 
beauty has had in the world, has em- 
boldened many to defpife every degree 
of mental cultivation, and dedicate 
every thought that could be fpared 
from gaiety and diffipation, to deco- 
rate that which feems the moft ad- 
vantageous accomplifhment. ‘The 
wanton does no more; if fhe conceals 
her fhame, fhe does lefs.”’ 

In fpite of all endeavours, in a few 
revolving years, the face that now 
charms will pafs unobferved amidft 
the other wrecks of time, and old age 
will approach in all its horrors, with- 
out fo much as the reflections of a 
well-{pent youth, to f{mooth the weary 
progrefs of our decline. 

_— 


ON THE SEED OF THE SUN-FLOWER. 


A Writer upon agriculture has recom- 
mended the greater fun-flower as a 
plant that may be reared to advantage 
in the fields. ‘The feed, he cbferves, 
is converted into bread in Virginia, 
and makes excellent pap for children. 
It is alfo good food for fowls, and 
other domeftic animals: and its leaves, 
which are large and fucculent, afford 
a wholefome green food for cows in 
fummer, which may be gathered 
without hurting the crop, 

The feeds of the large fun-flower 
produce a copious quantity of oil, 
convertible to all the ufes of tha 
article, as procured from linfeed, &ce. 

Another fpecies of this plant 
(known, I think, by the name of Jeru- 
falem Artichoke) which rifes to the 


‘height of the larger,and bears a num- 


ber of fmaller flowers, produces efcu- 
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abundance, of an agreeable fiavour 
and nutritious fubftance, either raw, 
or dreffed in the ordinary modes ufed 
with potatoes. 

Both thefe plants require nothing 
but room to grow in, and attention to 
collect the crop. They are, therefore, 
an object of agricultural attention. 
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MAZIM. 

THE mind that is kept inceffantly 
engaged in one purfuit, lofes in time 
much of its vigour—fome relaxation 
is neceflary for the renovation of its 
powers. Butcare mult be taken that 
this relaxation, from too long a con_ 
tinuance, does not border on idlenefs, 

em — 
ANECDOTES. 

WHEN the celebrated Englifh 
actrefs, Mrs. Cibber, was in Dublin, 
fhe fung in the oratorio of the Mef- 
fiah. A certain bifhop was fo ftruck 
with the extreme fenfibilty of her 
manner, that he could not refrain from 
faying, loud enough to be heard by 
numbers round him, Woman, thy sins 


be forgiven thee. 


A phyfician, after attending an 
honeft Hibernian, through a long fick- 
nets, carried in his bill, as ufual, to 
vifits and medicine, kom Very 
well,” faid the convalefcent, on read- 
ing it I find no fault with your 
bill, dear doftor—For your medicines 
P’ll pay you the money; but as for 
the vilics, my dear, when I get better, 
Til pay you in vifits again.” 

DEAN Swift made application to 
Dr. Sharp for a valuable living, which 
was in his gift. The bifhop, who had 
frequently faid, that he fearcely fuf- 
pected Swift of being aChriftian,afked 
him with a fupercilious tone, “ Pray, 
hr, how many commandments are 
there!” The dean very cooly anfwered 
* Eleven.” * Well,” fays the bifhop, 
preach before me from the eleventh 
commandment to-morrow, and the 
living is yours.” Swift accordingly 
mounted the pulpit, and very audibly 
ecited the ten commandments ; and 
then added—A new commandment I 
give unto you, thatye love one anothers 
ORIGINAL 
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fprightlinefs of conduct, hasatendency 
to put her who poflefles it, off her 
guard; and perfons of this ftamp, are 
often obliged to hear many things 
with no feeming diffatisfaction; which 
in the moments of deliberation, would 
ane excited a blufh. It is not the 
gradual depravity of the mind, which 
ofteneft proves the ruin of the fex, 
but the want of difcretion. Few men 
world take the trouble to efle&t fuch 
2 gradual change of the virtuous mind, 
as renders them fubfervient to thefe 
defigns; but many will endeavour to 
betray them into fuch fituations as are 
the effects of indifcretion, and which 
the helpleffnefs of the fex renders 
truly diftretiing. And how many 
amiable accomplifhed women, by one 
lapfe of this fort, have been brought 





to lead a life of infamy, and to exe- 


crate that beauty and thofe charms, 
which in happier ‘di iys, had ornament- 
ed a happier mind? I knew Lucilla, 
prudent, modeft, and referved (for fuch 
the precepts a am example of an affec- 
tionate mother formed har but when 
fhe came to London, and wastold that 
coquetry was among the lift of fe- 
male accomplifiments, fhe afluined a 
very different appearance. Thofe, 
however, who were her advifers, foon 
had to regret the docility of their pu- 
pil; for this innocent gaiety expofed 
her to defign and cunning, and ere fhe 
was aware of her fituation, funk ber 
into difefteem with the world, herfelf, 
and virtue. So quick is the tranfition 
from one extreme to another, and fuch 
is the fate of her who would eftablifh 
a medium between difcretion and folly, 
and too incautioufly wifhes to fhun 
the failing * that leans to virtue’s 
fide.” I here reprobate the abufe, not 
the exertion of fprightlinefs, in the 
fair fex, as I am convinced that the 
moderate uf? of thofe accidental or- 
naments, will as much improve as 
the excels will debafe their charac- 
ter. 

Eager, as moft women are to drefs 
themfelves in finery, are we to attri- 
bute this entirely to a love of fuch 
fuperfluity? I think the affertion would 


be mean and unjuft. But neceffity 
often takes the place of choice. If 
we confider how few men there are 
who place their affections on any thing 
but the features or fortune of a wife, 
we are not to wonder that they, in 
their turn, fhould firive to ornament 
that which is moft efteemed. But 
there is another powerful motive, I 
had almoft faid law, which has here 
no little influence; 1 mean fafhion. 
But fafhion is an enemy 1 wifh not to 
encounters The numerous and pow- 
erful advocates it has, even have made 
me fhrink under the idea, and feel 
my inferiority in fuch a manner as 
effectually to filence me. But fafhion 
has fo long enthralled the good fenfe 
of the people of this country, that in 
the common courfe of human revolu- 
tions, 1 think it muft foon end itfelf; 
and then we {hall be convinced, that 
in many cafes where we hold our obe- 
dience necefflary, “cuftom is the law 
of focls; while it regulates our drefs, 


economy and nature muft be out of 


the queftion; while it regulates the 
choice of our words, truth will have 
little fhare in the utterance; and 
while it enflaves the heart and dire&ts 
the actions, we may expect every con- 
feguence that will lead to ruin and 
feli-reproach. Moderation in drefs 
is becoming—the beft perfon is the 
more agreeable for ite Even truth 
and fenfe prevail moft when clothed 
in elegant language, though by the 
by, the moft elegant language i is every 
where the moft fimple. Simplicity 
and vulgarity are widely different. 
With moft couples, before mar- 
riage all is rapture and delight, every 


fmile is heaven, and every frown is” 


heil, racks, goddefies, tortures, and 
angels are fimilar phrafes to exprefs 
the pleafure of hope, or the uneafinefs 
of flight—but this language foon ends 
in the filence of fatiety or perhaps the 
rough utterance of contempt. The 
angel becomes a woman; mellifiuent 
language of her lips becomes Billings- 
gate, and all her fondnefs, if fhe re- 
tains any longer than her hufband, 
foolery and childifhneis. 


Many 
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Poetry. 


Undimm’d by guilt and grief! when her full foul 
Felt thy mild radiance, and the rifing day 
Waked but to pleafure! on thy fea-girt verge 
Oft England! have my evening iteps ftole on, 
Oft have mine eyes furveyed the blue expanfe, 
And mark’d the*wild wind fwell the ruffled furge, 
And feen the upheaved billow’s bofomed rage 
Ruth on the rock; and then my timid foul 
Shrunk at the perils of the boundlefs deep, 

And heaved a figh for fuffering mariners, 

Ah! little deeming I myfelf was doom’d 

To tempt the perils of the boundlefs deep, 

An outcaft—unbeloved, and unbewail’d. 


Why ftern remembrance! muft thine iron hand 
Harrow my foul? why calls thy cruel power 
The fields of England to my exil’d eyes, 
The joys which once were mine? even now I fee 
The lowly lovely dwelling! even now 
Pehold the woodbine clafping its white walls 
And hear the fearlefs red-breafts chirp around 
To afk their morning meal :—for I was wont 
With friendly hand to give their morning meal, 
Was wont to love their fong, when lingering morn 
Streak’d o’er the chilly landfcip the dim light, 
And thro’ the open latice hung my head 
To view the fnow-drop’s bud: and thence at eve 
When mildly fading funk the fummer fun, 
Oft have I loved to mark the rook’s flow courfe 
And hear histhollow croak, what time he fought 
The church-yard elm, whole wide-embowering boughs 
Full foliaged, half conceal‘d the houfe of God. 
There, my dead father! often have I heard 
Thy hallowed voice explain the wonderous works 
Of heaven to finful man. Ah! little deem’d 
Thy virtuous bofom, that thy fhamelefs child 
So foon fhould fpurn the leffon! fink the flave 
Of Vice and Tatamy ! the hireling prey ~ 
Of brutal appetite! at length worn out 
With famine, and the avenging fcourge of guilt, 
Should dare difhonefty—yet dread to die! 


Welcome ye favage lands, ye barbarous climes, 
Where angry England fends her outcaft fons— 
I hail your joylefs fhores! my weary bark 
Long tempetft-toft on Life’s inclement fea, 

Here hails her haven! welcomes the drear fcene, 
The marfhy plain, the briar-entangled wood, 
And all the perils of 2 world unknown. 

For Elinor has nothing new to fear 

From fickle Fortune! all her rankling fhafts 
Barb’d with difgrace, and venom’d with difeafe, 
Have pierced my bofom, and the dart of death 
Has loft its terrors to a wretch like me. 


Welcome ye marfhy heaths! ye pathlefs woods, 
Where the rude native reils his wearied frame 
Beneath the fheltering fhade; where, when the ftorm, 
As rough and bleak it rolls along the fky, 

Benumbs his naked limbs, he flies to feek 

‘he dripping fhelter. Welcome ye wild plains 
Unbroken by the plough, undelv’d by hand 
Of patient ruftic; where for lowing herds, 
And for the mufic of the bleating flocks, 


Alon 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


For the Weekly Magazine. 





ON THE DEATH OF MISS JULIANA DUNLAP, 
DAUGHTER OF DR. DUNLAP. 


Au: could I pour the full elegiac ftrain, 
In numbers worthy of the lovely maid, 

Could verfe exprefs her worth—the wifh is vain, 
And all attempts, like Julia’s beauty, fade. 


Blooming, and fair, and verdant as the rofe, 
With every virtue, each enchanting grace— 
Alas! how did her qualities difclofe 
An angel’s mind, a fmiling feraph’s face. 


Nor could thofe virtues, which the world adore, 
Arreit the unrelenting arm of fate; 

Difarm the gloomy tyrant of his pow’r, 
Or for a Uitiie dour, extend her date! 


So fair—fo tranfient! learn ye young and gay, 

How frail, how infecure, life’s brittle thread: 
Now, in the orient morn of vernal May, 

4non, you’r number’d with the silent dead! N. 


——— 


For the Weekly Magazine. 
SONNET. 


TC MY OLD FRIEND POVERTY. 


Haw old companion! fad and flow T meet thee! 

Forgive thefe tears—this backwardnefs to greet thee, ; 
Though fate hath bade thee guide my dreary way, 

And time hath fix’d thee mine forever, 
Yet will { blefs the diftant happy day 

That fees ours bonds and ancient friendfhip fever. 


Nor figh thall burft, nor tear fhall bathe my cheek, 
When thou foriak’f mine humble habitation, . 
Yet my good wifhes, ragged goddefs meek! 
Shall guard the hence to feek another ftation. 


And when thou'rt gone to humble Folly’s pride, 
May weeds o’ergrow the path that from me leads thee; 
And may thou ne’er findnor clew, nor mark, nor guide 
To bring thee back, nor friend of mine that needs thee. 
P B. D. Oo 





ri wT a 





TIME, MORNING SCENE, THE SHORE. 
[From Botany-bay Eclogues, by R. Southéy.] 


Once more to daily toil—once more to wear 
The weeds of infamy—from every joy 
rr . y ; 
lhe heart can feel exclude, I arife 
Worn out and faint with unremitting woe; 
And once again with varied fteps I trace ; 
he ; : - 

Ihe hollow-lounding fhore. The {welling waves 

* : . oO 
Gleam to the morning fun, and dazzle o’er 

= : 
With many a fplendid hue the breezy ftrand, 
Oh there was once a time when Elinor 
Gazed on thy opening beam with joyous eye 
Undimm’d 
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INTELLIGENCE, 


LEGISLATURE GF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Tuesday, Feb. 5,1799. 


Mr. NEWLIN, from the Committee 
appointed to join a Committee of the 
Houle of Reprefentatives, and vifit the 
Pennfylvania Holpiral, made Report, and 
the fame was read as follows, viz. 

Tue Committee appointed to join the 
Committee of the Houfe of Reprefenta- 
tives, to vilit the Pennfylvania Hofpiial, 
report, 

‘That they have performed that fervice, 
and have the fatisfaction to obferve, that 
the houle was kept clean, and every de- 
yartment was in excellent order-—the 
patients therein being as comfortably 
provided for as circumfiances would 
admit of, in their unhappy and aMiced 
condition. 

The tote! number of patients admitted 
laft' year, was*two hundfed and forty- 
two, of whom one hundred and forty- 
eight were pay, and ninety-four were 
poor patients; among them were one 
hundred aod two lunatigs, or fuch as 
were deprived of their underftanding. 
Of thote two hundred and forty-two per- 
fons ninety-three were cured, thirty-two 
relieved, feven taken out by their friends, 
or at their own requeit, thirty-four died, 
two eloped, five were fent to the Hole 
of Employ, and fixty-nine remained: in 
ali two hundred and forty-two. 

The number in the Hofpital, at the 
time the Committee vifited the houfe, were 
feventy-three, of whom twenty-eight 
were poor, and forty-‘ive pay patients; 
of which feventy-three perfons, about fil- 
ty were lunatics.—Befides thofe admitted 
into the houle, the Committee find, that, 
during the lait year, two hundred and 
twenty out patients were attended from 
the Hofpital, at their private dwellings, 
all of whom were poor, and confiited of 
firangers and others, to whom advice and 
medicines were adminittered gratis. Of 
thofe two hundred and twenty, one hun- 
dred and fixty-feven were cured, twelve 
relieved, nineteen died, two were remov- 
ed, and twenty remained under cure. 
Many of thofe patients having the {mall 
pox, meafles, yellow fever and other in- 
fectious difeafes, made it improper to ad- 
mit them into the Hofpital, for which 
reafon they were attended at their own 
homes.—-The productive capital itock, at 
intereit this year, at fix per cent. is twen. 
ty thoufand three hundred and feveuty- 
eight pounds, twelve fhillings and two 
pence, which exceeds the capital of lat 


year, in the fum of feventy-eight pounds, 
three fhillings and fix-pence.—In going 
through the buildings, the Committee had 
to obferve with great pleafure, that fifiy- 
eight very convenient rooms are provided 
in the weftern apartments, for the luna- 
tics, all of which are arched with brick, 
and made very fecure againit fire and 
other accidents; but they could nor obferve 
without concern, the unfinifhed fate of 
the centre building, in which they ap- 
prehend there is a danger, that much of 
the valuable work that is already done, 
at a great expence to the itate, will be 
liable to fuifer, if ic is not completed in 
the gdurfe of the enfuing year,” 





The following is a concife view of the 
ftatement referred to in the report of the 
infpefors of the State Prifon of New- 
York, to the Legiflature of that State. 
Annual account of prilfoners, from the 

giit of December 1797, to the 31ft of 

December 178. 

R emaining in prifon on the 31ft of 

DOCEMVEL, F780 cccecsscsscstersecsceeacs . 116 
Received from the 31 fi of Dec. 1747, 

to the gill of December, 1798, 144 
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Difcharged by pardon........ Seas ameesd eee 
Expiration of femtences ......ceeceee 28 
Deaths: ....... av stivisegaseaees Oe 03' Myris & 
Efcaped ........... so scesbaesptgsbop venes eax... 
. . . 48 
Prifoners remaining in the prifon 
on the 31lt of December, t7y8 ...... 212 
CRIMES. 
PEPIN... son ignssag:suasitinnssfsheahaeeed’ 2 
Forging and paikng counterfeit 
= pee ei scaacastivipneee 17 
Qe “Vy 
Burgbary .....0. cesecessersesceseseeees a8 
Highway robbery...........0%...... ae ae 
PET AA PURE ie. sce ses cs schanes tavesgoangi 1 
ei re ee os, nescdeoenens ete I 
Grand la vceary: ccvssionsss+cseqummasenne 87 
Petit [AtCeny’ .;.. -<ikar..sesscpcmssabcinens 65 
Affault and battery .....0:.ccsssscesseees 15 
212 


PERIOD OF CONFINEMENT. 
41 for lite 11 for two years. 
4 for fourteen years 2 twenty months. 





4 ten ditto, 30 eighteen ditto. 
11 feven ditto, 4 fifteen — ditto. 
7 five ditto, 47 twelve — ditto. 
28 four = ditto, I nine ditto, 
o3 thee ditto, 1B ...i..ss 2c 
118 95 Total, 212 
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Poetry 


Alone is heard the kangaroo’s fad note 
Deepening in diftance. Welcome ye rude climes 
The re alms of Nature! for as yet unknown 

The crimes and comforts of luxurious life, 
Nature benignly gives t all enough, 


Denies to all a fuperfluity. 


What tho’ the garb of infamy [ wear, 
Tho’ day by day along the echoing beach 
I cull the wave-worn thells, yet day by day 


Learn in honefty my frug 


al food, 


And lay me down at night to calm repofe. 

No more condemn’d the mercenary tool 

Of brutal tuft, while heaves the indignant heart 
With Virtue’s ftifled figh, to fold my arms 

Round the rank felon and for daily bread 

To hug contagion to my poifon’d breaft ; ’ 
On thefe wild fhores Repentance’ faviour hand 
Shall probe my fecret foul, fhall cleanfe its wounds 
And fit the faithful penitent for Heaven. 


—[——— 


INSTRUCTION TO A PORTER 


{BY THE LATE MR. BEDDINGFIELD OF 
NORWICK. } 


y 
y OU, to whofe care I’ve now confign’d 
My houfe’s entrance, caution ufe 
Whilft you difcharge your truft; and 
mind 
Whom you admit, and whom refulfe. 
Let no fierce paffions enter here, 
affions the raging breaft that florm, 
Nor fcornful Pride, nor fervile Fear, 
Nor Hate, nor Envy’s pallid form. 
Should avarice cali—you'll let her kiiow 
Of heap’d up riches I’ve no itore, 
And that fhe has no right to go 
Where Plutus has not been before. 
Lo! on a vifit hither bent, 
High-plum’d Ambition fialks about, 
But thould he enter, fweet content 
Vill give me warning—fhut hifh out. 


Perhaps the mute may pafs this way, 
And tho’ full oft I’ve bent the knee, 
And long invok’d her magic fway, 
Smit with the love of harmony ; 
Alone tho’ fhe might pleate—yet ftill 
2 1 know the’ll with Ambit ion come ; 
With luft of fame my heart fhe’!I fill, 
She’!l break my reit—I’m not at home. 


There is a rafcal, { and hideous, 
Who oft (and fometimes not in oD 

Clote at my gate has watch’d affiduous 
In hopes he mig ght admittance gain; 


His name is Care—if he fhould call, 


Quick out of doors with vigour throw 


him; 
ar el af Tw . ‘ ¥ 
And tell the mifcre ant, once for all, 
} 


I know him not, I ne’er will know him. 





Perhaps then Bacchus, foe to Care, 
May think he’ll {ure my favour win; 
His promifes of joy are fair 
But falfe—you muf not let him in. 


But welcome that fweet power on whom 
The young defires attendent move; 
Still fluth’d With Beauty’s vernal bloom, 
Parent of blifs, the queen of love. 


Oh! you will know her, fhe has ftole 
The luftre of my Delia’s eye ; 

Admit her, hail her—for my foul 
Breathes double life when fhe is nigh. 


If then ftern wifdom at my gate 

Should knock with all her formal train, 
Tell her 1’m bufy—the may wait, 

Or, if the choofes—call again. 


—=>——- 


ON A SMALL GARDEN BELONGING TO 
A CITIZEN OF NEW YORK. 


A LITTLE garden, fix foot iquare, 
A little parfley planted there, 

A cabbage that fhall have no head, 
Nine inches long, a {pinnage bed; 
Some little fhrubs, a little tree, 
Four little {prigs of rofemary, 

A little fage, a little rue, 

Sone heads 6 of fallad, very few; 
Three bean hills, ranging in a tine 
Five little tulips—very fine: 

A carrot head with tcarce a root, 

A gootberry bufh that bears no fruit; 
All thele are planted in the thade, 
And in a little time fhall f 

AJjl thele do in this garden grow, 

And. little more we want to know 
Except, that they who here would eat 


i 
’ 
aac— 


el | > | ‘* 
Shall have a very—tittle treat— 
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The victims in the State Prifon are 
compofed of one hundred and fifty-two 
white, and forty black men; eleven white 
and nine black women; one hundred and 
eighteen of them are Amerians, and ninety 
four are foreigners. Of the Americans; 
three are from New Hampthire, twenty- 
fix from Maffachufetts, two from Rhode 
Ifland, feventeen from Conneficut, fifty 
from New-York, eleven from New-Jerley, 
twelve from Pennfylvania, one from Ma- 
ryland, four from Virginia, one from 
North Carolina, and one from Georgia. 
Of the foreigners—thirteen are Englith- 
men, forty-one Irifhmen, four Scotchmen, 
fix Frenchmen, feven Germans, one Cana- 
dian three Nova Scotians, fourteen Welt 
Indians, and five Africans. r 


{From the Georgetown (s. c.) Gazette. ] 


Among the many very fingular circum- 
ftances which attended the fettlement of 
this country, I have found no one that 
has given me more entertainment than 
the exportation of wives from England, 
for the colony of Virginia. Dr. Belk- 
nap, in his American Biography, a work 
replete with information and entertain- 
ment, has given us the following fhort 
account of that very uncommon article 
of merchandize. 

“It feems to have been a general fen- 
timent among thefe coloniits, not to 
make Virginia the place of their perma- 
negt refiderice, but afier acquiring a for- 
tune, by plantivg and trade, to return to 
England. For this reafon, moit of them 
were deftitute of families and had no 
natural attachment to the country. To 
remedy this material defe&, Sir Edward 
Sandys, the new trealurer, propoled to 
the Company to fend over a freight of 
young women to make wives for the 
planters. This propofal, with feveral 
others made by that eminent ltatefman, 
received with univertal applaufe, 
anfwered their expecta- 
‘young and un- 


was 
and the fuccels 
tions. Ninety girls, 
corrupt,’ were fent over at one time, 
(:620); and fixty more, ‘ handfome and 
well recommended,’ at another, (i621.) 
Thefe were foon blefled with the objects 
of their withes. ‘I'he price of a wie, at 
fir, was one hundred and twenty pounds 
of tobacco; but as the numbé¢r became 
fearce, the price was increaled to one 
hundred and fifty pounds, the value of 
which in money, was three fhillings per 
pound. By a fubfequent act of aflembl) P 
it was ordained, that ‘the price of a wife 
fhould have the precedence of all other 
debts, in recovery and payment, becaule, 


Intelligence. 


of all kinds of merchandize, this was 
the moft defirable.’ 

Ah, defirable indeed! The hearts of 
thofe ruftic barchelors muft have leaped 
for joy. And could that ‘ moft defira- 
ble’. obje& be now obtained for fo trifling 
a quantity as ‘one hundred and fifty 
pounds of tobacco,’ there would not be 
a bachelor found in the country. ‘Our 
beaux, by only preferving the remains 
of their fegars, might foon purchafe 
what, perhaps, their gallantry could 
never acquire. Our defert country would 
foon be converted into beautiful fields, 
waving with that delicious weed; and 
a {weet flavour would arife, teftifying 
our attachment to the fair fex. In fhort, 
Mefirs. Printers, I would myfelf imme-® 
diately becomea tobacco planter. Quip. 


The Hon. James Schureman, of the 
Houle of Reprefentatives of the United 
States, is appointed by the legiflature of 
New-jerley, as a Senator in Congrefs 
for that flate, to fupply 
the 


the 


THIS OW eu 
tsar “eeu 


occafioned by relignation of Mr. 
Rutherford. 

The legiflature of this ftate have paffed 
an act, authoring the Bank of Penntfyl- 
vania, to fubferibe any fum not exceeding 
five hundred thoufand dollars to the loan 
to be made to the United States, agree- 
ably to the advertifement and propofals 
of the Secretary of the l'reafury, of the 
32th vitimo. 

A Winchefter paper fays James Mon- 
roe, Efq. is elected Senator of thé United 
States, vice Henry Tazewell, ded@afed. 

The Prefident has nominated to the 
Senate of United Stares, Mr. Vans 
Murray, our Relident Minilter at the 
Hague, as Minifter Plenipotentiary for 
adjuliing our diiferences with the French 
Republic. This nomination has been 
referred in the Senate, to a committee 
confilling of Melffrs. Reed, Stockton, 
Tracy, and Sedgwick. 


the 


MARRIAGES. 

Mr. Hucu Connoun, merchant, to 
Mifs. Tayuor, daughter of Mr. John 
M. Taylor. Mr, THomas Perkins, of 
this city, to Mifs Saran Rospinson, of 
Naaman’s creek, ftate of Delaware—Mr. 
jJacon Suermer, to Mrs. FLEMMING, 
daughter of Mr. Buckly, both of the 
Northern Liberties. 


Diep. Mrs. Evizanetu AntTuony, 
relict of the late Jofeph Anthony, Efq.— 
Mr. JaMes Stuart, junr. of this City, 
Merchant.—Mr. Grorcz MuircHeut, 
Efq. of Duck-creek, Crofs-roads. 





